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PREFACE. 


In this book an attempt has been made to set 
out in more or less systematic form, some of my own 
views on the subject of taxation Having a profound 
faith in the validity of the doctrine that the end and 
aim of all state existence and activity is the promo¬ 
tion of the well-being or good-living of the members 
of the community for whom it exists, I have tried 
in these pages to trace in outline, the path along 
which the logic of the doctrine, in so far as it may 
apply to the taxative policy of a modern national 
state, appears fairly to lead. The theory of 
taxation, discussed on the basis of the doctrine, 
points to certain important conclusions regarding 
the conditions and construction of a national system 

of taxation, which, though they may require further 
investigation at the hands of research students are 
well worth the attention of all finance* ministers 
and National Legislatures. So far as the present 
book is concerned, no pretence is made, that it 
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contains a complete or comprehensive discussion 
of the subject of taxation from the standpoint of the 
doctrine, nor is any claim made to expert knowledge 
of economics, finance and politics, or even a full 
acquaintance with the literature on the subject. 
The aim of the book is very humble and it contents 
itself with merely suggesting and indicating the 
lines on which the taxative policy of a modern 
national state requires to be guided and governed ; 
thought in some important matters it has been 
thought"useful to elucidate some of the general 
considerations arrived at by application to condi¬ 
tions obtaining in British India. On the whole, 
whatever may be thought of the usefulness of the 
book from the standpoint of the expert reader who 
will probably find nothing new Or original in it, it 
is my humble hope that my exposition of the sub¬ 
ject may incite further exploration and help the 
way to a clearer understanding of the nature and 
conditions of a national system of taxation as it 
ought to be. 

Before I sent the mss. to the press, I placed it 
in the hands of the late Dr. Alfred Marshall who, 

while expressing his inability on account of extreme 
old age to give me any help by way of suggestions 
and corrections, went through the matter, and 
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communicated to me that he found it to be an 
interesting and suggestive contribution on the 
subject. Dr. Marshall is now dead, and in view of 
the fact that the little knowledge of economics I 
possess, and my interest in economic and social 

problems are largely due to the inspiration of his 
writings, I dedicate this book respectfully to his 
memory. 

% 

New Street, 

Madura, South India. 

September 1924 . 
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NON-TAX SOURCES OF REVENUE 

Ik the modern state, taxation occupies a 
prominent place in public finance. In ancient and 
mediaevel times the financial requirements of the 
state were mainly sought to be met from sources 
other than the taxation of individuals. The state 
itself was owner of considerable property in lands 
and forests, and the rents and profits derived from 
its domains comprised the larger part of its 
revenues. The sovereign depended for the mos t 
p art on the incomes derived fro m his own e states , 
and only to a small extent on the taxes paid by his 
subjects. It was an accepted principle of policy 
in those times that th e ruli ng p ow er ‘ should live of 
his own and the maintenance of the state from 
out of its own resources with as little resort as 
indispensable to taxation, was considered to be a 
criterion of good government. But the public 
finance of modern times is quite different. One 
conspicuous feature of modern financial develop- 
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ment is the great and cont inuous growth of sta te 
expenditure du e to t he continu ous inc reas e in the 
functions and activities of the state. The existing 
sources~oT~revenue are daily becoming more and 
more insufficient to meet its growing wants and 
expanding aims and desires, and the limited nature 
of the available non-tax sources of revenue is 
naturally leading statesmen to look to taxation as 
almost the only proper and available means under 
existing conditions, of meeting every increase in 
the ordinary expenditure of the state. In fact, 
taxation has become the central feature of the 
financial systems of modern states, modern state- 
finance being at bottom little else than state-taxation. 

The object of the present book is to make a 
study in brief outline of the general principles that 
should guide and govern the imposition and regu¬ 
lation of taxation by the state. It will be commonly 
agreed that t he end and aim of all state existence 
and activity is good government and if we mean by 
i good government ’ the promotion through govern¬ 
mental machinery of the greatest* aggregate well¬ 
being of the members of the community for whom 
it,exists, we get a basis from which to work out our 
principles. Taxation being only a means to the 
further end of maintaining the state, it follows that 
every tax and every system of taxes must find their 
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justification in this supreme principle Our study 
in these pages will therefore proceed on this basis. 

For a clear understanding of the subject of 
taxation it is desirable to note at the outset the 
exact nature of the non-tax sources of revenue that 
are available for a modern state ; so that it might 
be seen whether or not the revenues derived from 
such sources could be augmented under any 
circumstances. For, generally speaking, taxation 
being necessarily a deduction from the resources of 
individuals, and as such a sacrifice from their point 
of view, any means by which the burden that it 
imposes on the members of the community can be 
reduced or at any rate prevented from increasing 
to any extent, may be taken to cause a net gain to 
the community itself in the aggregate. If therefore 
it should be possible to increase the revenues of 
the state from sources other than taxation, that 
would mean so much less tax-burden, and so much 
individual wealth spared for the individual enjoy¬ 
ment and use of the members within the state. An 
understanding of the nature of the non-tax sources 
of revenue will thus have an important bearing on 
the welfare of the people in the state and also 
throw considerable light on the practical financial 
policies pursued by ‘ that crafty, and insidious 
animal vulgarly called a statesman or politician ’ 
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in his efforts to the due balancing of expenditure 
by income. 

t Under ordinary circumstances, there are 
broadly speaking, three main sour c es of reven ue 
other than taxation available for the state, namely, 
the public domains in lands an d forests, profit s 
derived from the business activities of the state, 

0 * * * *** ' .. — - , ■ . I, ,, ,, —— — > . . . . J 

f and fees levied for certain public services. So far 
as the domains in lands and forests are concerned, 
though they fulfilled a very important role in 
former times, their importance has considerably 
declined in modern finance. Three circumstances 
may be said to have contributed to their decline. 

In the first place, in almost all countries (of which 
India is conspicuously one) a very l arge portion of 
the lands belonging to th e state has bee n in the 
course of time given away by jhe ruli ng powers in 
the shape of gifts and grants for services and by 
the recognition of occupiers of lands as full owners 
so that the balance of landed property that still 
belongs to the state is very limited in extent and 
contributes but a very insignificant proportion to 
1 its revenue. In the second place, the continuous 
growth of state expenditure due to the widening 
sphere of its governmental activities, so marked a 
feature of modern civilization, has made it increas¬ 
ingly necessary to resort to other means of raising 
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revenue, leaving this inelastic source to occupy but 
a secondary place in the sphere of state finance. 
Thirdly the belief that the ownership and manage¬ 
ment of lands by the state wou ld not be so muc h 
an economic gain to the community as the parcell¬ 
ing out of such lands to private individuals has led 
to the gradual alienation by the state of a good 
portion of its domains to private individuals. All 
these circumstances acting cumulatively have led 
to the decline in importance of pu blic lands as a 
source o f reve n ue to th e s tate. 

But this does not include lands which have 
continued to remain forest lands. In almost all 
countries forests are ownedjand c ontrolled by th e 
state and th ey form the_ large st pa rt o f the publi c 
lands. An y revenues th at m odern stat es deriv e 
from their public domains ar e mo stly fr om their 

forest r esou rces. To take some of the more 
important countries, more than a fourth of Germany 
is forest area of which a third belongs to the state. 
In France nearly a fifth of the country is forest 
belonging to the state and its sub divisions. 
Sweden, Russia and Austria and Hungary have 
all vast forest areas belonging to their governments. 
In all these countries, though the forest resources 
still remain unutilized to a large extent, the 
revenue which the state derives from this source is 
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considerable. The thickly populated and small 
island of Great Britain is the only important country 
in Europe, where the forest area belonging to the 
state is almost nil. In our own country India, the 
Government has a vast estate in forests extending 
up to nearly 250,000 sq. miles of territory, and 
yielding a net revenue under the present 
undeveloped condition, of nearly 2 crores of rupees. 
But the largest owners of~pubHc^doinains in 
modern times are the new countries of the United 
States of America, Canada and Australia. In all 
these countries there are at the disposal of the state 
extensive territories of woodlands and forests, 
which though not yielding much revenue for the 
present, have vast possibilities for the future. In 
■ all of them there is an abundance of cultivable land 
which, though owing to the scarcity of population 
huS practically no value at present, can be made to 
yield a considerable amount of revenue, by the 
development of their latent resources. A liberal 
policy pursued in the direction of encouraging 
immigration by the offer of facilities for incoming 
settlers and giving of concessions to them in the 
matter of reclaiming, cultivating and holding of 
waste lands is sure to enhance the social value of 
land in those countries and make it a permanent 
source of revenue to their governments. 
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But in connection Avith public waste lands and 
forests, the more important point that arises for our 
consideration here is the manner in which the state 
should dispose of such lands—whether it should 
sell or assign its lands outright to private indivi¬ 
duals or lease them simply, on commercial 
principles, with the ultimate ownership vesting in 
itself. It may be stated as a general proposition 
that in no country would it be wise to make a 
complete alienation whether it be by sale or 
otherwise. Except perhaps in countries where it 
may be conducive to national interests to encourage 
the formation of a class of peasant proprietors by 
parcelling out to them small plots of cultivable 
waste land, outright alienation of any portion of 
the state’s domain must certainly be condemned as 
sacrificing large future advantages in the shape of 
unearned increments of rent, that might accrue to 
the state with the growth of population, de\ r eloped 
means of transport and easier access to markets. 
It seems therefore necessary on sound economic 
principles that the state in offering its lands to 
private indi viduals s hould so deal wit h them as to 
get for i tself a fair share of the increase in future 
land values. The best method of doing this will 
be to let lands for a fairly long term of years, say 
20 or 30, which while not discouraging the making 
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of improvements on the land, will at the same time 
give the state an opportunity of adjusting its rent 
at the end of every such period, to the increased 
values if any, due to the general influences of 
progress during the term of the lease. A policy 
pursued in this manner is sure to bring into the 
state treasury a far larger revenue in process of 
time, than any other method of dealing with the 
public lands.* 

In dealing with the state ownership of land, 
and considering the scope that exists for develop¬ 
ing its revenues from this source, we have to 
consider one other important point, namely the 
desirablity of nationalisin g all the land in th e 
country. By nationalisation of land is meant that 
the state should assume the ownership of all the 
landed property now in the hands of private 
owners. The basic principle underlying this 
proposal is that from the point of view of society, 
land, unlike the other agents of production is 
limited in stock, and if the rental as well as the 
capital value of land should increase as it is bound 
to increase with the pressure of population and 
general progress of society it seems obviously 
unjust that the private individuals who happen to 

* Professor Bistable Is also In favour of this view. See his 11 Public 
Fimnce ” III rd Edition Book II Chapter II Sec. 7 pp, 1824B3, 
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own landed property but without any effort on 
whose part the value has increased, should benefit 
at the expense of s ociety as a whole. It is there¬ 
fore considered proper for the state that it should 
make a compulsory acquisition of all the land in 
the country and own it and lease it out in parcels 
to individuals, so that any benefit that may accrue 
to this agent of production on account of the 
general influences of progress may come over to 
the state as representing the whole community and 
not appropriated as at present, by a few individuals 
only within the community. There is much truth 
and great force in this argument, and but for the 
financial difficulties that the state may experience 
in immediately buying all the lands from private 
individuals, and the possibly heavy sacrifices that it 
may throw on the present generation for the sake 
of what may perhaps be termed ‘uncertain 7 * 
future advantages, a policy of Nationalisation is 


* The advantages are. said to be uncertain for two reasons. In the 
fiist place inventions and improvements in the arts of agriculture mav b\r 
increasing the productivity of land, lower the valuf of produc? ’aS 
thereby the rental value of land. Secondly the condition precedent to 
the rise of the rental land viz. the growth of population at a rate faster 
than the increase of production may not itself happen either owinv to the 
desire oi people to check the growth of numbers or on account of 
political or natural causes. But these are mere possibilities. If under 
existing conditions it is prudent for us to conclude that what in the 
natural course of things has been in the past, is likely to be in future 

T a St6 f?' inCre T in the Population, and w[* 

the pressure o hat population on the means of subsistence an increase 

“ rents! iS D ° P ros P ect of a d ™e 
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fully justified and ought to be followed in all 
countries. By this means the whole s urplus ren tal 
re sulting from th e unearned incre ment of la nd 
v alue s will, instead o f enr ichingjism all minor ity of 

1 and owners as _ at_£resent go to _the natio nal 

exchequer and be utilized for the general good of 
the whole people. 

This policy of nationalisation should not how¬ 
ever be mistaken for any systematic socialism. 
There is no attempt here at confiscation of private 
property or social levelling or the exclusive control 
by the state of all the means of production. There 
is no hindrance to private acquisition of non-land 
wealth. Only land, owing to the peculiar feature 
of its being a limited gift of nature and not depend¬ 
ing for its supply on human industry or ingenuity, is 
sought to be made the exclusive property of the 
state as representing the community. Nor is this 
result to be achieved by any process of confiscation 
without payment of' compensation to the private 
owners. Under the policy of nationalisation con¬ 
templated here, the state is meant to pay the 
present full market Value for any land it should 
acquire. The only object of the policy is to secure 
to the state and through it, to the whole community 
all gains accruing from the future increases in the 
public value of land. If private individuals are 
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allowed to benefit by such increase, it is clearly an 
unjust thing, in as much as such individuals gain at 
the expense of the community, and make no return 
for the same. Nationalisation of land therefore is 
highly justifiable apart from socialism or collect¬ 
ivism. This policy of nationalisation can well be 
achieved by the state, by gradually acquiring a 
■definite portion of land every year. Instead of 
heavily throwing the burden of such acquisition on 
any single generation, the state may even extend 
the process to spread over two or more genera¬ 
tions. * If all land thus comes to be owned by the 
state, then apart from the other and important social 
results that it may have, from the point of view of 
the revenues of the state, there can be little doubt 
that unearned increments of land rent due to the 
increasing public values will add a considerable 
amount to the state treasury, and make it even 
possible to dispense with taxation altogether. 

This kind of nationalisation of land which is to 
be achieved not by forced expropriation but by 
payment of compensation to the private owners, 

* It is worthy of note that in a recent book A Philosophical View of 
a the Land Question ’ the writer Mr. Henry Fox who also advocates the 
nationalisation of land, not by means of forced expropriation but by pay¬ 
ment of compensation suggests the issuing of ei National Land bonds” 
which are to carry interest equal to the present net income from the land 
to its owners. By this means all the land can be immediately nationalised. 
But the throwing of millions worth of such bonds suddenly into the 
world market will so infla»»te prices in the national and the world markets 
that there will be a tremendous crash. 
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has received the support not only of out and out 
socialists but of economists and philosophers of the 
Individualist and Liberal School, all of whom 
recognise it as a valuable measure of securing for 
the common good the future unearned increments 
of land values, which must inevitably result from 
every advancement of civilization and the progress 
of society. But there are a few objections raised 
against it—apparently seriously advanced, which 
call for some notice here.* 


In the first place it is stated that in so for as 
the existing land owners are to the deprived of 
their landed estates, they will become impoverished 
by the change with the result that their contribu¬ 
tions to the imperial and municipal revenues and to 
public charities will diminish. This objection has 
however no force. It ignores the fact that what 
the state or society loses in this way, it will gain 
manifold in the shape of the rent of land, including 
all the unearned increments which under the 
existing organisation is being intercepted by the 
land-owners who are enriched at the expense of the 
community and without any effort on their own 
part. There is therefore no ground for fearing that 
either the work of government or the conduct of 


' Of” *in F °^ S ^,« ary 0f ^ o bj 1 e .?. ti0 , n L see Article “ Land, nationalisation 
togKs Pal^v? 417 Economy Vol. U. edited by Sir 
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the public charities will suffer for want of funds. 

The second objection is that there is a great 
quantity of land now held by corporations— 
ecclesiastical, municipal, educational and charitable 
rendering a variety of public services, all of which 
will have to be provided for in other ways if 
their landed estates should be taken over by the 
state. But nobody advocates this kind of step. 
At any rate the nationalisation suggested here 
only aims at extinguishing the proprietory rights of 
private individuals in land, and vesting all their 
landed properties in the state or its subdivisions. 
With regard to charitable and other institutions of 
general public utility, the state does not gain any¬ 
thing by confiscating their estates, in as much as in 
the interests of the people, it will have itself to 
supp&rt such institutions with its own funds, should 
they possess no property of their own. In the 
case of public institutions the state has one of two 
courses open: It may either take their estates 
under its own control and management, in which 
case it will have to maintain them with its own 
funds, or it may leave them in undisturbed posses 
sion of their properties, so that they may maintain 
themselves as at present, out of the rents and profits 
derived from their properties. Thus in either way, 
public institutions will not suffer. Further evert,|f 
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the state should assume the ownership of their 
lands, the amount paid to them by way of compen¬ 
sation will serve as an equally good, though 
substituted source of income for their maintenance. 

Thirdly it is suggested that the ownership of 
all the land in the country will necessitate a costly 
public department with an immense staff for the 
dispatch of agrarian business. This argument will 
be valid only if it can be shown that the total cost 
of the state’s administration of the land would be 
greater than the aggregate of the present cost of 
management to the private land-owners plus the 
actual cost now incurred by the state in assessing 
and collecting its existing levies on the land. The 
experience of land revenue administration in India 
where the state as qua land owner is collecting a 
share of the rental value of agricultural land in 
the greater part of the country, shows that though 
any such administration necessarily requires an 
elaborate machinery for its efficient working, and 
the cost of maintaining it is considerably large, * it 
bears but an insignificant proportion to the total 
revenues collected. If all the land in India should 

9 

* There is reason to believe that the cost of tii© Land Revenue 
Administration in India will be much lower than what H in if the 
machinery should as far as possible be Indianined, Not only are 
European officers highly paid but their ignorance of local condition* 
necessitates an additional staff of clerks and subordinate officials for 
. Pitting them in the way. All this unnecessary expenditure cap be saved 
under an Indianised administration. 
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be immediately nationalised, the existing land 
revenue machinery will be more than enough to 
carry on the new task instead of the old; the state 
will be getting the whole of the rent of land now 
accruing to the private land owners, and not only 
that, the entire cost of management now incurred 
by the latter, will be saved to the country as a 
whole. The condition in other countries may not 
be so favourable as in India, but in all civilized 
countries the existing machinery for administering 
the land-tax can certainly be utilised, with a certain 
elaboration and modification where necessary, for 
purpose of administering the land under a system 
of state ownership also. 

The fourth objection against land nationalisa¬ 
tion is that production will suffer for want of 
adequate improvements on the lands. It is said 
that all the permanent improvements until now 
done by the private land-owners will have hence¬ 
forth to be executed by the state or its tenants. 
The state will have to borrow capital and there 
will be a heavy charge for interest and sinking funds; 
and if tenants were to effect the improvements 
they will have to be strongly induced by the 
concession of fixity of tenure and fair rents. On 
these premises it is concluded that the additional 
revenue expected from the state ownership of land 
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■will be neither large nor permanent. A little 

reflection however, will show that there is no 

' # 

substance in this objection also. So far as general 
permanent improvements such as irrigation, trans¬ 
port, and other facilities are concerned, the state is 
always in a better position to effect them than a 
private owner. With regard to the cost of making 
such improvements, the view based on past 
expei'ience,, that it will be heavier than under 
private management, cannot stand scrutiny. The 
fact that in the past governmental enterprises have 
proved more costly than private enterprises—due 
almost invariably and in all cases to inefficient 
organisation and improper management, does not 
and cannot support an unqualified and universal 
proposition that all governmental undertakings 
must necessarily be more costly than private ones. 
There is no essential difference between the 
position of the state as land owner and that of any 
private person possessed of large landed estates, 
efficient administration being as capable of economy 
in the one case as in the other. Nor is the 
circumstance that the state will have to borrow 
capital even supposing that it has to borrow at all, 
a disqualification for its position as land owner. 
On the other hand, it is a great advantage 
to the state that it can command greater credit and 
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borrow at cheaper rates of interest than private 
owners. Again the fear that there will be a heavy 
charge for interest and sinking funds on account of 
the capital borrowed and invested in the improve¬ 
ments, is equally unfounded. Whatever is spent 
in improvements—unless the same is ill-spent, can 
reasonably be expected to enhance the productive 
powers and therefore the rental value of the land ; 
from out of which not only can the interest and 
sinking fund charges be fully met, but a net profit 
■to the state treasury also expected. With regard 
to improvements to be effected by tenants—which 
however will only be short-period improvements, 
the best way of encouraging them will be for the 
state to lease out its lands, compatibly with its 
rights to revise the rents periodically, for fairly long 
periods of years, say 20 or 30 years, which will be 
sufficiently long enough to encourage the tenants 
to make short term improvements, but not too 
long for any appreciable unearned increments of 
rent going to them. No permanency of tenure or 
fixity of rent is necessary to encourage tenants' 
short term improv ements. It is only long term and 
permanent improvements that require these things, 
but such improvements are made by the state. 
Thus, this objection also, fails. 

* We may therefore broadly conclude that a 
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ftrima facie case for the nationalisation of land by" 
payment of compensation to their present private 

owners, is clearly made out and established. The 
subject of land nationalisation is now gaining" 
strength in all progressive countries and it is one 
of the fundamental aims of the Labour Party in 
England today. “ The Labour Party regards the 
present arrangements lor the production and distri¬ 
bution of food in this country, and the life to which 
many thousands of country dwellers are condemned,, 
as nothing short of a national disgrace, and as 
needing to be radically altered without delay. 
What is essential is that the Government should 
resume control of the nation’s agricultural land, 
and ensure its utilisation not for rent, not for game, 
not for the social amenity of a small social class, 
not even for obtaining the largest percentage on 
the capital employed, but solely with a view to the 
production of the largest possible proportion of 
the foodstuffs required by the population of these 
islands under conditions allowing of a good life to 
the rural population, with complete security for the 
farmer’s enterprise, yet not requiring the consumer 
to pay a price exceeding that for which foodstuffs 
► can be bought from other lands.” * 

* Programme of the British Labour Party on Social Reconstruction 
after the War, under the heading ‘ Agricultural and Rural Life\ 
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Thus besides the financial importance of land 
nationalisation, its social effects on the community 
will be far reaching. The ownership by the state 
of all the land in the country, and the leasing of it 
in small holdings to as large a number of the 
people as possible will be not only condusive to 
the production of the largest possible quantity of 
the foodstuffs required by the population, but 
directly promote a more equitable distribution of 
land wealth among them and help the healthy 
growth of a large agricultural class free from the 
tyrannies of land-lordism. The whole unearned 
increments of rent resulting from the progress of 
society will go to the state as representative of the 
community and be utilised for the common good. 
And the idle landlord class—so lamentable a 
feature of the existing social order—will disappear, 
to the great good of society. 

We see from the above discussion that there 
is much scope for the increase of the revenues of 
the state from lands and forests. There is also 
another head of revenue which is of great and 
growing importance. The various kinds of income 
which the state derives from its industrial and. 
business activities may be brought under this head. 
Revenue derived from the postal, telegraphic and 
telephone services, from the state management and. 
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control of railways, and from state banking and 

manufactures are examples of these. Though the 

amount of such revenues varies widely among the 

various States according to the scope for and 

•extent of their economic activities, the existence of 

such a source of revenue is a significant factor in 

modern finance, and may become increasingly 

•important with the growth of a wider understanding 

of the possibilities of state industrialism and state 

socialism. Even under existing conditions the 

economic receipts of the state may be increased by 

a discriminate control and management on its part 

of those enterprises which are best fitted for its 

* 

own undertaking. State management of those indus¬ 
tries that tend to monopoly or in which a monopoly 
is economically or for social reasons an advantage, 
and of the large and important industries connected 
with the means of communication and transport, is 
a net gain to the community as a whole. Those 
enterprises again which are fitted for joint stock 
companies can also be properly undertaken by the 
state, there being no essential difference between 
the two as regard their methods of working. In 
cases where as in. banking, insurance and kindred 
businesses, publicity is a positive advantage rather 
than a draw-back, and in all cases in which large 
•command over capital is necessary, • the fitness as 
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well as the superior ability of the state to engage is 
clearly indisputable. The state can also justly under¬ 
take the production of those commodities that are 
needed for its own public services. In other cases 
it may usefully help the establishment and working 
of various industrial concerns by the granting of 
concessions and privileges, reserving to itself in 
return for the rendering of such help, the ultimate 
reversion of such concerns after a fixed period. 
The scope for the activities of the state in all these 
directions, and for governmental assistance tQ 
private industries in return for a share of profits is 
in all countries unlimited. 

If we look into the existing condition of state 
industrialism we find that even in the most pro¬ 
gressive countries it has not much developed on 
any of these lines. State industries whether 
national or municipal have been mainly confined 
in the past to certain fiscal monopolies and a few 
such undertakings of general public utility that 
private individuals cannot easily provide for them¬ 
selves. Influenced by the theory of Laisser 
Faire and the belief that industries in general are 
likely to thrive better under private than public 
management, governments in the past have been 
too slow and unwilling to take to industrial enter¬ 
prises of any kind. It is only very recently that 
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they have come to realise that strict adherence to 
the principle of Laisscr Fairc in economic matters 
is not so condusive to the furtherance of the 
general well-being as a discriminate socialistic inter¬ 
ference on their part, and begun to appreciate the 
scope that exists for governmental activity on the 
industrial and social side of human life. 

In this connection it will be instructive to note 
the programme of the Labour Party in England 
on ‘ Social Reconstruction.’ They stand for the 
immediate assumption by the state of the ownership 
and management of all essential industries free 

from the reckless profiteering of private capitalists 
and for working the same for the common good of 
all. In their own words “ the Labour Party stands 
not merely for the principle of the Common 
Ownership of the nation’s land to be applied as 
suitable opportunities occur, but also, specifically, 
for the immediate Nationalisation of Railways, 
Mines, and the production of Electrical Power. 
We hold that the very foundation of any successful 
reorganisation of British Industry must necessarily 

be found in the provision of the utmost facilities 
for transport and communication, the production 
of power at the cheapest possible rate and the most 
•economical supply of both electrical energy and 
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coal to every corner of the kingdom”* They 
advocate further the immediate expropriation by 
the state of the entire business of the industrial 
insurance companies, and the manufacture and 
retailing of liquors, all to be worked and 
administered from the stand-point of the promotion 
of aggregate national well-being and no longer 
deflected by individual profiteering. With regard to 
local governments, they want the municipalities and 
county councils not merely to confine their activities 
to the administration of education, sanitation, and 
police or to the supply of local water, gas, electri¬ 
city and tramways, but that they should greatly 
extend their enterprises in housing and town 
planning, parks and public libraries, the provision 
of music and the organisation of popular recreation 
and also that they should be empowered to under¬ 
take not only the retailing of coal but also all other 
services of common utility, particularly the local 
supply of milk and other necessary food stuffs.-j- 

Whatever may be the profitableness or other¬ 
wise of these undertakings by the government and 
its sub-divisions in the sense of their yielding a net 
addition to the public revenues, there can be little 
doubt, judged from the standpoint of the promotion 

Programme of the British Labour Party on Social Reconstructions 
S ’ Under 4116 k eading " The Dem ’ ocrati c Control of Industry’- 
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of maximum aggregate national well being, tha-F 
such a policy must put an end to many of the wor s c 
evils of private profiteering and afford a sufficient 
safe-guard “ against that insidious Degradation- 

* - 

the Standard of Life which is the worst economic 
and social calamity to which any community can 
be subjected.” Now that the Labour Party has 
come to power in England, it may be confidently 
hoped that a well thought out and intelligent 
economy policy will be pursued by their govern¬ 
ment so as to conduce to the greatest common- 
good, and if and where possible, to the public 
revenues also. 

Now coming to our own country, India, tho- 
scope for governmental intervention in industry 
both for the purpose of advancing the general well 
being of the community and for increasing the¬ 
re venues is vast. Even at the present time nearly 
half the revenues of the central government are 
derived from economic sources. From the manu¬ 
facture oi salt and opium, from the management: 
and control of railways, from the business of 
banking, and from royalties, the Indian Government 
is deriving a large and permanent income which, 
under a more businesslike management can surely 
be made to yield a better revenue. The scope for* 

governmental enterprise in India is vast in all 
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directions. The existing railway system is totally 

* inadequate for the needs of the country. In a 
country extending over 1770000 sq. miles of 
territory and having a population of over 315 
millions the railway construction has not spread 
over more than 37000 miles, of which 26864 miles 
of line now belong to the State. * A comparative 
study of the railway system of the United States of 
America or of Great Britain will show that in this 
country there is yet very much to be done in 
railway construction, -f* Similarly there is much 

• room for the development of the Banking organisa¬ 
tion, adequate to encourage and cope with the 
industrial enterprises of the country. Again the 

* In March 1923. 


f The following figures show the area and railway mileage (in 1921) 
of the most important countries of the world. 


Germany 

France 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

Italy 

Spain 

Sweden 

India 

Japan 

China 

U. S. A. 

Canada 

Australia **• 

New Zealand 


Sq. Miles. 

208,000 
204,000 -• 

88,000 \ 

32,000 / 

110,000 •• 

196,000 •• 

171,000 •* 

1,766,000 •• 

148.000 •• 

1,300,000 ■> 

3,577,000 *. 

3,510,000 
3,000,000 1 

103,000 J 


Ry. Mileage. 

38,000 

31,000 

24,000 

11,000 

9,000 

9,000 

37,000 

6,000 

5,000 

242,000 

25,000 

22,000 


"While India has only 115 miles of Railway for every million of her 
population. Australia has 4955, Canada, 4825, the United States 
-and Great Britain and Ireland together 515. * 
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immediate organisation of a national system of 
Insurance under the direct control and manageme 
of the Central Government, and the ownership £>y 
it of the entire means of communication 
transport including all the shipping lines, will t> er 
not only fiscally productive, but of far-readi! 1 *^ 
social importance. The activities of the Central 
Government can possibly be directed in these and 
similar directions. 

The Provincial Governments have equally vast 
scope for the development of dieir forest resources,, 
and for financially assisting and partaking in such 
other industrial undertakings as are deemed 
manageable by joint stock companies, and suited 
for production on a large scale. In particular as it 
is pointed out in the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission (1916-18) the field of possibilities is 
clearly large for the commercial development of 
various descriptions of forest produce on new lines 5 
and as the Commissioners themselves deplore ‘the 
national forest estate is of vast extent and value 
but a scrutiny of the output per square mile proves 
that Its actual yield has hitherto lagged far behind 
its possibilities, and is, in most areas, greatly in 
defect of what the natural increment must be. TTie 
chief needs of the Forest Department are un¬ 
doubtedly the development of transport facilities r 
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the exploitation of the forests on more commercial 
lines and the extension of research and experimental 
"Work which should, when neccessary be carried out 
on a large scale and under commercial conditions,’ * 
TTTie net income of the forests at present is less 
than Rs. 80/— per sq. mile. But considering that 
the various kinds of forest produce are essential for 
the daily life of the people and also for various 
industries, the development of transport facilities 
and an improved system of exploitation are sure 
considerably to increase their net revenue from 
forests and relieve the Provincial Governments of 
much of their chronic financial difficulties. What 
is immediately wanted is an efficient Industries 
3D epartment in each Province. 

In the case of Local and Municipal Govern 
merits, the facilities for industrial activity are greater 
still than in the case of either the Provincial or 
Central Government. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that conditions are localised in this case. Such 
monopolistic and public enterprises as lighting, 
water works, gas works, tramways, telephones, town 
planning, house building, dairy farming and the 
retailing of such indispensable necessaries of life 
s u.oh as food-stuffs and fuel, are specially suited to 
tlie Municipalities of towns and in some cases to 

Report of the Industrial Commission (1916-18) para 61. 
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the Local Boards of district areas. In fact, the 
Corporations of the chief cities have actually been 
engaged in such industrial undertakings. But 
none of the numerous other municipal towns or 
Local Boards have taken to any enterprises on 
commercial lines and even in the big cities, there 
is much scope for further industrial undertakings. * 

State industrialism, whether it be of the 
central, provincial or local governments, has thus a 
vast future in India. There are further special 
facilities open for Governmental management of 
business in this country. The people of India have 
a great faculty for obedience, being naturally docile 
and submissive, and a Government which is all 
powerful and has already under its control the 
banking and currency organisation and the transport 
facilities, has the best opportunity for the manage¬ 
ment of industrial activities, which is not so easily 
possible in other countries. That there will result 

* It is said that in a return relating to 1279 Prussian towns of all 
sizes the following undertakings were shown to be under Municipal 
Management. 1. Water works, 2. Gas works, 3. .Electricity works, 
4. Tramways, 5. Abattoirs and stock yards, 6. Docks and quays* 
7.. Market halls, 8. Bathing establishments, 9. Sea and therapeutic baths* 
10. Salt and mineral springs, 11. Milk cure establishments, 12. Ware¬ 
houses and sale halls,' 13. Wine business, 14. Stone and lime quarries, 
turbaries and sand and gravel pits, 15. Breweries, 16. Inns and 
restaurants, 17. Hydropathic establishments, 18. Fruit preserving 
factories, 19. Wine cellars, 20. Refrigerating works, 21. Timber ware¬ 
houses, 22. Mines, 23. Bakeries, 24. Factories, 25. Brick works 
26. Mills, 27. Locksmitheries, 28. Rope works, 29. Dairies, 30. Dancing 
halls, 31. Ferries, 32. Fisheiy enterprises, 33. Livery station. See 
William Harbert Dawson’s Municipal Life and Government in Germanv 
pp. 184-185. 
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additional revenue from such activities there can 
be no doubt. The financial needs of the Indian 
Government being great and growing at the 
present moment, the duties of the statesmen 
responsible for its finances will not be duly- 
discharged unless they raise all possible non-tax 
revenue before resorting to the taxation of private 
riches or income. 

In connection with state intervention in industry 
—whether of the national, provincial, or local or muni¬ 
cipal government, there are however a few objections, 
usually advanced, which for the sake of complete¬ 
ness of argument call for some notice here. All 
the relevant objections when analysed are found 
to be grounded on the belief that the state 
and its subdivisions being political bodies and 
constituted for their political rather than for their 
commercial qualification are likely to be not quite 
fit for commercial leadership, that the hand of 
Government being hea^ y tends to slacken progress 
in whatever matter it touches, and that “ business 
influences are apt to corrupt politics, and political 
influences are apt to corrupt business ”. These 
objections however are carefully analysed and 
answered by Prof. Pigou in a passage in a recent 
book, which may be quoted here. * He says, “ The 

* Prof. Pigou The Economics of Welfare Part II, Chap. XIH,pp. 297-9. 
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principal disadvantages of municipal and national 
representative assemblies as organs for the control 
or the operation of business are four in number. 
First, these bodies are primarily chosen for purposes 
quite other than that of intervention in industry. 
Consequently there is little reason to expect in their 
members any special competence for such a task. 
Secondly, the fluctuating make-up of a national 
Government or of a town council is a serious 


handicap. Sir W. Pearce wrote, “ I have the expe¬ 


rience of electric lighting in my mind. Large 
municipalities overcome the difficulty by forming 
small and strong committees and selecting the same 
chairman and thus maintain a kind of continuity of 
policy. Small corporations start with very large 
committees that are constantly changing, and the 
result is that you find sometimes inability to agree 
upon the system to be used, sometimes inability to 


agree upon the means to be employed to conduct 
the service, and it is incessant trouble and squab¬ 
ble. This incident of fluctuating membership, 
may lead to action based on short views, views 


bounded by the next election, instead of looking 
to permanent interests of the state. Thirdly, the 
areas to which public authorities are severally 
allocated, are determined by non-commercial con¬ 
siderations, and consequently are often likely to 
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prove unsuitable for any form of intervention with 
the working of an industry. It is well known for 
example that attempts on the part of some muni¬ 
cipalities to regulate, and of others to operate, the 
service of street-traction and the supply of electrical 
power have suffered greatly from the fact that these 
services since the development of modern inventions 
can be organised most economically, on a scale 
much in excess of the requirements of any one 
municipality. Finally, as indicated above, regular 
Governmental agencies, in so far as they are 
elective bodies, are obviously liable to injurious 
forms of electoral pressure. These four dis¬ 
advantages are all serious. But all of them can be 
in great measure obviated. The first, second and 
fourth are practically done away with under a 
system of municipal Government such as prevails in 
Germany where the burgomasters and aldermen, 
corresponding to the English Chairman of Com¬ 
mittees, are whole time paid experts with practically 
permanent tenure of office. All four disadvantages 
■can be overcome, perhaps even, more effectively, 
by the recently developed invention of ‘Commis¬ 
sions’, that is to say, bodies of men appointed by 
Governmental authorities for the express purpose 
of industrial operation or control. An example of 
a ‘Commission ’ for operation is afforded by the 
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Railway Department of New South Wales, and one 
of a Commission for control by the inter-state 
Railway Commission of the United States. The 
members of these Commissions can be specially 
chosen for their fitness for that task, their appoint¬ 
ment can be for long periods, the area allotted to 
them can be suitably adjusted, and their terms 
of appointment can be such as to free them, 
in the main, from electoral pressure. It may be 
added that the system of Commission also in great 
part escapes a further important objection to 
intervention in industry by . municipal councils. 
This objection, as stated by Major Darwin is that 
such intervention 'lessens the time which these 
bodies can devote to their primary and essential 
duties, and by increasing the unwillingness of busy 
men to devote their time to public affairs, it lowers 
the average administrative capacity of the Local 
authorities’. When industries are operated or 
controlled by special public commissions, this 
objection is obviously inapplicable. The broad 
result is that modern developments in the structure 
and methods of Governmental agencies have fitted 
these agencies for beneficial intervention in industry 
under conditions which would not have justified 
intervention in earlier times 

We may now pass on to consider the 
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receipts from “ Fees We use the term ‘ Fee ” 
here to signify all payments made in return for 
services rendered by the state primarily in the 
public interest but conferring a measurable special 
benefit on the fee payer. As Professor Seligman. 
says “ The essential characteristic of a fee is the 
existence of a measurable special benefit together' 
"with a predominant public purpose.” * In the 
case of these payments the individuals who specially 
seek the benefit of the particular services of the 
state make special payments for such services. 
Perhaps it may be considered a very desirable and 
highly equitable thing if it were possible for the 
state to charge a ‘ Fee ’ for each of the services 
which it may render to each and every individual. 
But only some of its services are ordinarily capable 
of any money measurement, so far as the indivi¬ 
duals who receive the benefits are concerned. 
Most of the governmental activities of the state 
are incapable of such apportionment. The work 
of defence, of the protection of person and property, 
and the innumerable general efforts'to further the 
physical, moral and intellectual well being of the 
individual members composing the community^, 
are all functions of Government not capable of a 
money estimate, with regard to the quantity of 

* Seligman Essays on Taxation pp. 303. 
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measurable benefit which they bring to each 
particular individual. The levy of fees therefore is 
restricted only to those cases in which the state can 
at least to an approximate extent measure the 
value of its services to individuals. The cost of all 
the other services of Government must only be met 
•out of the general revenues of the state. As 
Professor Bastable points out ‘ Pecs come in only 
as a supplement to the other receipts of the public 
■exchequer, and have to be confined to certain cases 
of measurable services where the citizen is brought 
into direct contact with the public power.’ * 
Administrative fees such as Court fees, Registration 
fees and seignorage are conspicuous examples of 
fees. The principle underlying all fees is that they 
must be more or less proportionate to the actual 
cost of the particular public service rendered to the 
community. If the Government derives a greater 
revenue from, say, Registration fees, or Court fees, 
these cannot strictly be called fees pure and 
simple. An element of taxation becomes comprised 
in them. A fee becomes a tax from the moment 
that it exceeds the actual cost to the State of 
providing the service for which it is charged, from 
the moment when “ instead of fees being born of 
the State’s activity, the activity of the state is bom 

* Bastable 'Public Finance', Bk.II. Chap. IV-p. 241 
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t of the desire for fees.” In such cases, ‘ The state 
hungering for taxes copies the outward semblance 
of the fee so as to render the proposed impost 
more acceptable; that which constitutes the essen¬ 
tial element of the fee—some useful service,' it 
* puts aside.’ * When for instance documents are 
required to be compulsorily registered in order 
that they may be made admissible in evidence in 
legal actions, and a duty is charged for such regis¬ 
tration, the levy is more in the nature of a tax 
than a fee. The advantage to individuals here is 
merely an artificial advantage created by the state 
Itself, and but for its own laws, nobody would care 
to pay such duty and have his documents registered 
Similarly when court fees are regulated and levied } 
so as to yield a net revenue over and above the 
amount required for meeting the actual cost of the 
administration of Justice, they comprise both the 
elements of a fee and a tax, of a fee in so far as 
courts of Justice render their services to the 
particular individuals who pay such fees, and of a 
tax on litigation in so far as they are made to pay 
more than what such services really cost. We 
shall not therefore be deceived into believing that 
whatever goes by the name of a fee is really a fee 
“properly so called. On the whole, however there 

* Ehler’s Finanz Archive 1896 ii page 24, quoted in Dr. Pierson’s 
JPrincij>les of Economics Vol. II pp. 377. 
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is no financial principle involved in the collection 

of fees, and the law which regulates them has 
merely an administrative interest, having little 
bearing on financial policies. Nor under existing 
conditions is it an important or developable source 
of revenue to the state or its sub-divisions. At 
any rate, in India it bears a very small percentage 
to the total revenue of the state. * 

It will be seen from the foregoing survey that 
except in the case of fees the other sources of 
non-tax revenue are highly developable and under 
a well-considered financial policy, capable of 
considerable expansion; but they are not under 
existing conditions sufficient enough to satisfy the 
growing wants of the state. It is true that in some 
countries like India, the revenues of the state, 
other than from taxation, are appreciably large in 
, themselves, and have kept the tax burden from 
being heavier than what it is. But the continuous 
\ growth of state expenditure, an inevitable 
consequence of the growth of state activity which 
is a characteristic feature of the modern social 
constitution, combined with the present and 

* After the new Reforms Act of 1919 (The Government of India Act 
9 and 10 Geo V ch. 101) the registration fees and court fees, the two 
important classes of‘fees' have been allotted to the Provincial Givern- 
ments, and these Governments have In their attempts to balance their 
growing expenditure by increased income, so highly raised the rates of 
these fees that they have now practically become taxes on registration 
and litigation in the guise of ‘fees ’. 
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immediate inexpansiveness of the existing non-tax 
sources of income, has pushed to the forefront of 
financial studies the problem of considering the 
means by which the additional requirements of the 
state are to be satisfied. The problem presents 
itself in greater seriousness when we look through 
the possibilities of the future requirements of an 
active state. The functions and activities of 
Government are daily becoming wider, and with 
the growth of ideas of state socialism and collecti¬ 
vism, and a wider understanding of the possibilities 
of Governmental action for social welfare, it is 
highly probable that there will be a steady increase 
in the outlay required by the state for the carrying 
on of such additional work of Government. As we 
have already seen, there is much scope for increa¬ 
sing the revenues of the state without resorting to 
taxation. It is however clear that, while the 
possible extent of the expansiveness of the non-tax 
sources is not estimable at the present stage, the 
increasing expenditure required by the state, being 
a definitely expected phenomenon will have to be 
met, at least until the state fully takes upon itself 
the economic functions indicated in the preceding 
sections, mainly by the imposition of taxation. 
Further, in actual practice modern states have, 
though quite improperly, not attached any very 
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great importance to the developable characteristic 
of their non-tax sources of revenue, and rely more 
and more on taxation as almost the only source of 
satisfying their ordinary needs. For these reasons,, 
the problem of taxation has an immediate practical 
importance and gives a special interest to modern 
students of finance. 

Perhaps, it may be said that the state can -well 
meet its requirements by means of loans. In fact 
in modern states large supplies are actually 
obtained through loans. We have therefore to see 
the conditions under which loans should be 
contracted by the public powers. With regard to 
this means of supplying the funds required by the 
state or its subordinate political bodies, it must 
however be noted that on the general principles 
governing the modern credit system which are the 
same for public and private economies alike, public 
borrowing should be resorted to only under condi¬ 
tions similar to those under which it would be 
prudent or advisable for private individuals to 
borrow. Such conditions arise either when funds 
are required to meet an extraordinary necessity for 
heavy and enlarged consumption which could not 
without painful sacrifices be met out of the income 
of any single year, or when they are required for 
productive purposes of such a kind as are capable 
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of yielding enough profit both to pay the interest: 

on the loan raised and also repay a certain portion 
of the principal amount itself. In the case of public 
borrowing, owing to the fact that the state and its 
subdivisions do not exist for their own sakes but 
only for the good of the community whom they 
represent, a further consideration may also prevail. 
If the amount raised by the loan is to be employed 
for objects of either permanent or temporary 
public utility, whether the return of profit is or is 
not a measurable quantity, the accrual of public 
benefit is itself sufficient justification for the loan. 
In such cases meeting expenditure by means of 
loans rather than by taxation is undoubtedly sound, 
as the public works which the state undertakes are 
calculated socially to profit the community and 
increase their general prosperity and efficiency and 
through that, the productive powers and taxable 
capacity of the nation. For example, hea’sy 
expenditure in this country, on irrigation, public 
nealth, primary education of the people and the 
neans of communication may advantageously be 
net with borrowed capital, the annual interest 
harge on such capital being left to be paid by 
aeans of taxation on the community. The 
lcreased efficiency of the nation that will result 
•om such improvements, will itself increase the 
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national dividend and therefore the prosperity and 
taxable capacity of the people and enable them to 
bear a heavier tax burden with comparatively 
greater ease. Where the loan is to be employed 
directly productively as for instance, for the laying 
out of railways or opening up of other industrial 
enterprises, it is as prudent for the state as for a 
private individual or Joint Stock Company to start 
and run the whole concern with borrowed capital. 
Such productive outlay will in many cases be 
financially profitable and bring a net gain to 
the State Treasury over and above the annual 
interest that may have to be paid on the capital 
borrowed, and the amount that may be set apart 
every year for the sinking of the principal debt. 
Raising loans for this purpose therefore, is highly 
recommendable except in cases where the state 
indulges headlong in merely speculative enterprises 
which, even when undertaken by private individu als 
are a grievous hindrance to progress. To attempt 
to meet heavy capital outlay by means of taxation 
will be next to impossible, and in such cases 
borrowing is the only proper course open. Just as' 
it will not be possible for an individual to supply 
the capital of a business concern from out of his 
income of a single year, so also it will not be 
possible for the state to find out the funds required 

. . , - t j . __ __ 
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for any productive purpose or other work of public 
utility. ' In both cases the raising of a loan is a 
justifiable and proper course. 

In the case of extraordinary, unexpected 
-expenditure such as that caused by a war or 
famine, borrowing is equally necessary and 
justified. In such circumstance, an annual debt 
charge which only so far increases the tax burden 
as to be just sufficient to pay the interest and 
sinking fund charges on the loan raised, is clearly 
preferable to the steep and heavy increase in 
taxation which would otherwise be required to 
meet such expenditure, if borrowing should be 
.avoided. In the latter case, the suddenness of the 
increased levy combined with the painful sacrifices 
which individuals will have to undergo in bearing 
the weight of a very heavy burden of taxation, 
payable out of their incomes of one or a few years 
will dislocate and paralyse the economic organisa¬ 
tion of the community and inflict a very severe 
hlow to national prosperity. If, as was the 
experience of Great Britain and other countries in 
the recent European war, the amount of money 
required to be raised is larger than the total annual 
income of the community, it is actually impossible to 
-aise it by means of taxation or confiscation of th# 
ncomes of the members of the community. M 
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such case, the only possible courses open for the state 
are either to make a levy on property or to borrow. 
The former course being economically disastrous in its 
consequences on the nation, especially on their mate¬ 
rial existence, the latter is the only course left open. 
“ We thus see that for meeting extraordinary^ 
requirements as well as for productive purposes 
and for objects of public utility it is legitimate for 
the state to satisfy its needs by means of loans. In 
both cases borrowing is justifiable on principles of 
sound financial economy. It is important however 
to note that except for these purposes the power of 
borrowing though tempting should be sparingly 
exercised and after due deliberation. It should 
never, it may be noted, be exercised for meeting 
any portion of the ordinary recurring expenditure 
of the state. In the case of huge non-recurrent 
expenditure borrowing will not only be expedient 
but also necessary. But where there is a prospect 
that any expenditure though abnormal and 
extraordinary to begin with, will extend over 
a series of years and be for all purposes ordi¬ 
nary in its nature, it must be met out of the 
annual receipts. “ The probable duration of extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure is an important element in 
determining the mode of providing for it. A 
sudden and large demand for a single year may 
■well be met by borrowing (unless the movable taxes 
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and the suspension of debt redemption suffice) as it 
would not .be desirable to disturb the whole tax 
system for such a purpose. Where there is a fair 
prospect of continuous outlay on the increased scale, 
a re-adjustment of taxation at the outset is the 
prudent course. Failure in this cardinal point of 
sound finance was the cause of the great accumula¬ 
tion of debt in England at the opening of this 
century.”* An indiscriminate exercise of borrow¬ 

ing power for meeting any portion of the regular and 
normal expenses of government is sure to bring the 
state into financial difficulties and pave the way to 
bankruptcy, in the same way as an individual who 
is supporting his daily life by means of loans will 
be reduced to bankruptcy. In a recent book 
Professor Pigou speaks to the same effect: “ There 
can be no question that in a well ordered state all 

ordinary recurrent expenditure.will be provided 

for out of taxation and not by borrowing. To meet 
it by borrowing, whether from foreign or domestic 
lenders, would involve an ever-growing national 
debt and a corresponding ever growing obligation 
of annual interest. In the end more would have to 
be spent in providing the interest every year than 
would have been required if the government had 
paid its way out of taxes from the beginning. The, 
national credit would suffer heavy damage, 

* B as table Public Finance Bk. V Chap. V p. 678. 
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ultimately the government might find itself forced 
into bankruptcy. These considerations are not 
indeed incompatible with the financing by loans of 
abnormal expenditure. If a certain class of expendi¬ 
ture occurs, not annually but at intervals of a 
number of years, it is admissible so far as the 
present argument goes, to meet it by borrowing,. 
provided that a sinking fund is established to dis¬ 
charge the debt out of taxes within the limit of 

, O:--' 

each interval. And if an expenditure has to be 
undertaken which is reproductive, in the sense that 
it yields an annual return to the government, 
adequate to pay full interest and also to provide its 
own sinking fund, taxation will not need to be 
resorted to at all.” * 

An emphasis on these guiding rules of public 
borrowing has a special significance for British India. 
In this country it has been a lamentable feature of 
the public finance during the past six years that the 
Government has not been able to meet current 
expenditure by current income. Every year a huge 
deficit has had to be cleared by means of loans, -j- 
Instead of meeting its ordinary expenditure by 
•means of its recurring revenues, the Government of 
India has been year after year budgetting for a 

* Irof. Pigou The Economics of Welfare Part IV Chap. I page 589* 

f By the end of March 1923 the accumulated deficits of the previous 
five years stood at 98 crores of rupees approximately. 
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deficit and then covering it largely by means of 
loans and thus swelling the public debt. Of course 
there has been in recent years an enormous growth 
of governmental expenditure which the country has 
been called on to provide for year after year. But 
the remedy for this is to be sought not in the 
method of public borrowing, but in a well consider¬ 
ed scheme of retrenchment of expenditure or if that 
should fail or be not practicable, in finding such 
sources of revenue as taxation, which will be giving 
a recurring income to extinguish a recurring deficit. 
As it was properly remarked in the Servant oj 
India , “ The government have been unable to make 
both ends to meet in the past, and they are unable 
to do so now; an individual who arranges his life 
on these lines, who spends more than he has got 
and trusts to the money-lenders to see him through 
finds himself pretty soon in the bankruptcy court; 
and a state which adopts this spend-thrift policy 
cannot in any way end differently.’”" If there is any ' 
truth in these remarks, the Government of India 
have specially to guard themselves against 
indiscriminate borrowing and thus paving the way 
for the country’s financial ruin. 

So the only practical solution of the problem 
which the growth of state expenditure is presenting 

* Article 1 Bankruptcy’ in the Servant of India , of date 9th March 
1922. 
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to our generation and which it is likely to present 
in greater seriousness to later generations, lies in 
the imposition of additional taxation, in the absence 
of any other source of revenue. Further it may be 
remembered that even when loans are raised legiti¬ 
mately for the purpose of meeting extraordinary, 
productive or other useful capital outlay, taxes, 
in theabsence of any other source ofrevenueare still 
necessary for paying the annual interest charges 
which make a permanent addition to the state's 
ordinary expenditute. We have thus to look to 
taxation as the ultimate -means under present 
circumstances of raising the greater part of the 
funds required by the State for the carrying on of 
its work of Government. 

« 

We are thus brought to that branch of public 
finance which is the main subject of our study in this 
book. The importance of the subject has led many 
modem writers on finance to regard it as almost 
the only topic for study in financial matters. The 
reason for this is to be iound in the fundamental 
difference between taxation and other sources 
of public revenue. Unlike the non-tax sources of 
revenue which can all be treated more or less on 
the same general principles as those governing 
ordinary private economy, taxation involves ques¬ 
tions of political as well as economic and moral 
considerations of a far reaching nature requiring 
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special attention and treatment. Taxation being 
necessarily a forced contribution, and a subtraction 
from the material resources of individuals, entailing 
a sacrifice on their part, the important problem of 
determining the manner in which it must be 
distributed among the members of the com unity 
lias a living practical interest for all people. It is 
■commonly believed and there is much truth in 
the belief, that the distribution and regulation of 
taxation, much more than the distribution and 
regulation of income or wealth, in general, which 
are determined by the qualities and capabilities of 
.human nature, are ‘ matters of human institution 
solely ’, capable of perfection by legislative inter¬ 
ference; and that by their taxative policies, govern¬ 
ments can do much for the furtherance of the well 
Toeing of their respective communities. Much there¬ 
fore depends on the nature and constitution of the 
governmental organisition which legislates and 
controls the finances; and without a proper and 
powerful financial organ which is at once interested 
in the welfare of the people and capable of enforcing 
.sound reform fearless of any sectional opposition 
among them, the problem of taxation is difficult of 
solution in any country. 

The problem of taxation is as much a political 
and ethical as it is an economic problem, and 
cannot, as Dr. Pierson rightly points out be 
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regarded as ‘ exclusively economic As the same 
■writer says, “ The rules to be applied in procuring 
the means wherewith to defray the state expendi¬ 
ture cannot be based solely upon a consideration 
of the material welfare of the nation. In framing ' 

those rules regard must be had to the canons of 

*? 

justice, of morality, of public health; to the great 
importance of avoiding serious discontent, at 
home, and complications with foreign Powers. 
The theory of the state revenue extends beyond 
the domain of economics, so that it will be impos¬ 
sible in this section always to keep strictly within 
the limits of the latter. In most cases, however, it 
will be possible to do so, owing to the close 
connexion that exists between the material and the 
higher interests of mankind. Imposts that -are 
unjust, and such as are objectionable for morale 
political, or hygienic reasons cannot be defended 
on economic grounds. ”* 

Thus the problem of taxation requires for its 
solution various considerations of justice, equity 

and good government, besides references to the 

productional and distributional principles of econo 

ancs. The subject has therefore to be studied 

, rom , a bro ^der stand-point than purely as a 
.branch of political economy. 

"Vol. H346-?.' HerS ° n ' Frinc f lc * »f Economics' Eng. Translation 



CHAPTER II. 

JUSTIFICATION OF TAXATION. 

Before considering the principles that should 
guide the imposition and distribution of taxation,, 
we have to understand the grounds of justification 
for its imposition. It is an ancient and long obtain-1 , 
ing popular view that taxation is the price paid by ( 
individuals for the benefits which they derive from! 
the state, that is to say, for tire benefits which the' 
services of the state bring to- the collective and 
individual living of the members of the community. 1 
It is said that national defence, the maintenance of 
law and order, and the promotion of the general well¬ 
being are all advantages derived from the work of 
government, for whose maintenance and sendees 
taxes are necessary to be levied from the members \y 
of the community. 

The view of taxation thus expressed, may be 
termed the b enefit theory of its existence. In one 
sense the theory is substantially true. If we take 
the state as a beneficial institution, having for its 
end and aim the furtherance of the individual and 
collective welfare of its members, then viewed from 
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the general stand-point of the whole community 
it can be truly said that there is a return of benefit 
for taxes paid, and nobody can seriously dispute 
this proposition. Some of the older definitions of 
taxation express this conferring of benefit on 
individuals by the state as being the motive for 
taxation. Thus Hobbes in a passage in his 
Leviathan expounds the theory of taxation : “ The 
impositions that are laid on the people by the 
sovereign power are nothing else but the wages, 
■due to them that hold the public sword, to defend 
private men in the exercise of their several trades 
and callings. T Seeing then that the benefit that 
every one receiveth thereby is the enjoyment of 
life, which is equally dear to poor and rich, the 
debt which a poor man oweth them that defend his 
life, is the same which a rich man oweth for the 
defence of his • saving that the rich who have the 
service of the poor, may be debtors not only for 
their own persons, but for many more. ’V In his 
De Corpore Politico also he expresses the same 
view, and says that taxation should be proportion- 
able to the benefit which a person receives from 
the commonwealth; and according to him it is 
taxation of this kind that will be according to the law 
of nature, for he says, “ the burden of the common¬ 
wealth being the price that we pay for the benefit 
thereof, they ought to be measured thereby. ” 
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Von Justi again, in his “ Staatswirts chaff’ 
reasons as follows —It is equally a fundamental 
principle that taxes and imposts (Steuern und 
Abgaben ) should be levied on all subjects in 
just (gerechier) equality for here the obligations of 
all the subjects are proportionate and all have an 
equal share in the protection of the State and other 
benefits arising from the unity of a Common body. 
If however, the just equality is to be observed, then 
the proportionate amount of property must chiefly 
be taken as a basis because the protection of the 
State expresses itself chietly in respect of property, 
and because those who possess much property 
undoubtedly enjoy more protection than those who 
have little or none. Thus a larger view must be 
taken of subjects that are poor or that have little 
property in arranging imposts (Abgaben), for 
generally speaking we cannot say that they gain 
anythingw^For whether indeed they earn their 
most pressing necessaries and sustenance, yet it 
cannot be maintained that they gain anything, if 
they can spare nothing.”* . 




* 


Among other writers Cossa would define a tax 
as ‘ that part of the wealth of private individuals 
which the authority of the State, province, or 
municipality appropriates in order to provide for 


* Von Justi'S '‘Staatswirts chaft' quoted in Jones 7 ‘ The Nature, and 
First Principle of Taxation page 75. % ; * 

■ ■ . « , 11 wl 
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the public expenses incurred for the advantage of 
the general body t>f tax payers In Montesqueu’s 
opinion ‘ the revenues of the State are the portion 
of his property that each citizen gives in order to 
have security for the remainder, or to enjoy it in 

A** t t 

* comfort. / In the view of the famous National 
Assembly of France, taxation is the ‘ common debt 
of all citizens, and the price of the advantages that 

* society affords them.’,/ Similar is Proudhon’s 
assertion that ‘ Taxation is an exchange in which, 
the State gives services and the contributor,money/ 
And Mirabeau would have it, that ‘ Taxation is 
only an advance to obtain protection for social 

f order!’ Even Adam Smith in the first of his 
famous maxims of taxation, specifically mentions 
this beneficial aspect of the state as being the 
motive or reason for the contribution of taxation 
by the subjects of the state. He says, £ The 
subjects of every State ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government, as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities ; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the 



duals' of a great nation is like the expense of 

management to the joint tenants of a great estate,. 

:9m 

* All these quotations are taken from Bastable r s ‘ Ptiblic Finance> 
3rd edition Bk. III. Chap. 1. Section 4. 
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who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to 
their respective' interests in the estate.* Thus in 
all these views of taxation, we see that the benefit 
accruing to the community in whatever form from 
the state’s services, has been considered as the 
real purpose of all imposts of taxation/^ 4 

The existence of the state being itself a matter 
of utility from the social point of view, taxation 
which is only required for the maintenance of the 
:tate and the carrying out of its governmental ;• 
unctions, cannot be regarded as having any other 
purpose than the end and aim of the state itself. 

The justification of taxation therefore as represent- 
ng the price paid for the services of the state in 
etum for the benefits received by the com-V^ 
enmity is substantially correct. Unless this view is » * 
ccepted, it is difficult to understand both the 
bject for which the state itself exists and the 
urpose for which it levies its taxes. 

But this way of explaining taxation requires 
ne qualification. Though the purpose for which 
ixes are levied is the conferring of “ good ” on 
le community, taxation does not represent the 
<act value of the ‘ good ’ conferred, nor is it the 
'ice for what is conferred. As we saw before, 
e state has other sources of revenue besides 

* Adam Smith, < Wealth of Nations' Bk. V. Chap. VIII. Part. II. 
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taxation, and it is quite possible that a develop¬ 
ment of such other sources may enable the state 
to dispense with taxation altogether and still be of 
full benefit to the community,/Only when other 

sources of revenue are insufficient, to the extent of 
that insufficiency and no more, ought taxation to 
be resorted to by the state. It is not therefore 
correct to say that taxation is exactly the price of 
• benefit received from the stater But one thing is 
clear, that whatever taxation is levied, the purpose 
for which it is taken is and ought to be the 
conferring of benefit on the community, and to this 
P extent the proposition is incontrovertible^ 


There is however a special application of the 
benefit theory of taxation which is obviously incor¬ 
rect. It is said that the amount of tax which any indivi¬ 
dual will have to pay, should be so adjusted as to 
be in proportion to the quantity of benefit which 
he actually receives from the state. According to 
this theory the state is conceived to be something 
like a large joint stock company, in which the 
individual citizens are shareholders • and each 
citizen is imagined to derive from the activities of 
this corporate institution a definite amount of 
profits In accordance with his investments in the 
enterprise of running the institution. Since the 
operations of government are not designed to 
yield a dividend in terms of actual money, the 
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profits are conceived of primarily as being some¬ 
thing in the nature of an intangible but none the 
less appreciable and fairly calculable devidend; 
and as the most obvious functions of government 
consist in the protection of person and property, 
it is conceived that the quantum of benefit that 
each individual receives stands in a certain propor¬ 
tion to his wealth or income; and that taxes must 
therefore be deemed to represent nothing but 
periodical payments made by the individual in 
order to guarantee the continuance of his profits 
in the huge joint stock enterprise in which he 
partakes. * The proposition thus stated enunciates 
a distributional principle of taxation which is 
untenable for the following; reasons:— 

o 

In the first place, it ignores the fact that we 
just now noticed, namely that the quantity of 

benefit conferred by the state may have no relation 
whatever with the amount of tax paid, for the 
simple reason that the state has other sources of 
revenue which it equally utilises on behalf of the 
good of the community, and taxation is only the 
last resort where every other source of revenue 
fails, or is exhausted and proves insufficient. If 
:he full expenditure of the state is met by taxation 
done, perhaps the ‘ benefit conferred’ as a principle 
}f distribution may have some force. But taxation 

* Seligman 1 Essays- in Taxation ’ Chap, X, page 336. 
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of taxation. But at the same time it is undeniable 
that the state is a beneficial institution, and that 

every tax that is paid goes towards the support of 
the state’s activity. It will not therefore be 
incorrect to say that taxation is a contribution 
made for the services of the public powers and that 
the purpose of its imposition is nothing but the 
conferring of ‘ benefit ’ on the community. At any 
rate this is the view of the present writer. 


There is, however, another view with regard 
to the theory of the justification of taxation which 
is held by some eminent writers on finance and 
politics, and which may even be said to govern the 
taxative policies of some of the modern states. 
According to this view, the state is considered an 
integral part of ourselves, to which all of us as 
members are bound to contribute. It is as much a 
necessary of our existence as other indispensable 
necessaries. It is our duty to support the body 
politic as well as our own individual bodies Our 
sense of civic duty and patriotism dictates to us as 
noFt-mmded citaens that we ought to contribute 
trds the state, if necessary, even to the injury 
of o«r health, and at the risk of our lives No 

any return of benefit arises in connection 
payment of taxes. In the words of 
^ state is as necessary to 
as.the air he breathes; unless he 
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reverts to stateless savagery and anarchy, he cannot 
live beyond its confines. His very action is condi¬ 
tioned by the fact of its existence. He does not 
choose the state, but is born into it; it is interwoven 
with the very fibres ,of his being; nay, in the last 
resort he gives to it his very life. To say that he 
supports the state only because it benefits him, is 
a narrow and selfish doctrine. We pay taxes not 
because we get benefits from the state, but because 
it is as much our duty to support the state|’as to 
support ourselves or our family ; because, in short 
the state is an integral part of us.” !i: 

This view which is founded on the organic 
theory of the state, is eloquently expressed in the 
following passage taken from a German writer of 
eminence :-j-—“ The work done by the state is not of 
a kind to be measured by economic standards. 
The ideal blessings brought by law and order, the 
tokens of the visible power of the State cannot be 
valued by their money’s worth. It is impossible 
to compute in these terms the benefit which it is 
to be a Prussian, and to live under the protection 
of a Prussian State. The favourite saying that the 
state creates unembodied wealth makes no differ¬ 
ence to this truth, for it is only degrading to 
spiritual and intellectual labour to describe Its 

* Seliginan,s Essays on Taxation , page 73. 

f Politics by Heinrich Von Treitshke Eng. Train. Vol. II, pp» 435-7 
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result in these words. It would be admitted that 
Goethe’s Tasso cannot fairly be so described. 
Where do we find the unembodied wealth which 
an unfortunate but an inevitable war brings to the 
state ? What were the abstract value gained by 
France in 1870 and 1871 ? No more than a certain 
amount of self-knowledge at the most. Therefore 
it is quite wrong tp apply the same standards to the 
state, as we apply to private property. The indivi¬ 
dual tax-payer thinking only of himself and his 
private budget is justified in reckoning the taxes he 
pays among his costs of production, and in opining 
that the fewer taxes there are, the better; but the 
politician who surveys the state as a whole can by 
no means share this view ; for him the question is 
not how much does the state do for each of its 
citizens, and how much has each one of them to 
pay back in proportion, because this would lead to 
the conclusion that the pauper in the workhouse 
should contribute the most because he owes the 
whole of his physical existence to the state. The 
person of private means on the other hand who 
only cuts the coupon off his foreign bonds receives 
very little from the state, and would consequently 
be expected to pay very little. 

,, “This way of reckoning is absolutely false. 
It is wrong to start with the idea that the citizen 
should repay the state through the taxes for benefits 
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he has received. The proper way of looking at it 
rather is that it is the duty of all citizens to contri¬ 
bute according to their means towards the collective 
costs of administration. Because the state is the 
people legally united, it becomes both its right and 
its duty to draw upon the resources of its members 
for its own maintenance. In the last resort the 
wealth of the nation is identical with the wealth 
of the state, and when two states are engaged in a 

life and death struggle, the national assets decide 
practically which of the two can hold out the 
long-est.” 


The argument thus strongly advanced against 
any attempt towards the taxation of individuals 
according to benefit received from the state, does 
not however disturb the finding that every citizen 
'eceives from the state a real benefit for the tax he 
pays. Such a benefit may be ‘ above all price it 
nay or may not be capable of a money measure, 
Dut still the benefit is there. It may be that the 
;tate is the people legally united, and that it is its 
•ig\ht and its duty to draw on the resources of its 
nembers for its own maintenance even to the 
extent of making use of the whole wealth of the 
lation. But the State is nothing if it is not a 
jenefit to the community which is the nation. If it 
■an take away the entire wealth of its citizens it is 
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because such a course is necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of the nation itself. Benefit to the community 
is the only justification for the existence of the state 
and but for this, it had better die. 

This method of interpreting the purpose of 
taxation should not however be taken to lend any 
support to the benefit theory of taxation as a 
principle of distribution. For the individual tax¬ 
payer, taxation is certainly not a quid pro quo 
though from the point of view of the whole commu¬ 
nity it will not be incorrect to so regard it. 

Apart from its affording a justification for the 
imposition of taxation, an emphasis on the bene¬ 
ficial aspect of the State, as being the purpose of 
all taxation, will be useful in considering new tax 
proposals. When it comes to a question of raising 
additional revenue by means of a further levy, the 
matter that ought to require consideration shall be 
to know the object for which the additional levy 
has to be imposed. If it is not to be for the good 
or benefit of the community then such taxation is 
extremely objectionable, and ought to be avoided. 
If it xs»only to make up a general deficit, then the 
proper course is first to see whether or not it is 
possible to reduce a portion of the expenditure by 
effecting economy in any direction in which the 
beneficial aspect of governmental expenditure is 
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either absent or doubtful. Thus, though a con¬ 
sideration of the subject in this aspect belongs more 
to the study of the methods of expenditure than of 
raising revenue, it will be useful in all taxative 
proposals as a test that should be applied in judging 
the actual advantages that are expected to accrue 
from the utilisation of the revenues sought to be new¬ 
ly obtained. It will be no justification to say that the 
state has unrestricted right to draw on the resources 
of its citizens for satisfying its own financial require¬ 
ments. Every imposition of taxation must point 
to some good to accrue to the community from the 
expenditure of the revenues to be obtained by it. 
Otherwise the state has no right to impose the tax. 

All these remarks apply with special force to 
the case of British India. In a country governed 
by an alien power, the people cannot from any 
point of view, regard the government as part of 
themselves or as representing their interests. The 
absence of identity of interest between the rulers 
and the ruled gives special significance to the 
principle that the benefits to be derived from the 
state should be taken-as the proper standard or 
criterion for the imposition of taxation as otherwise 
every attempt to impose a levy is liable to be 
condemned as oppressive and unreasonable. In a 
country with popular influence and control over its 
government, the state being a representative of 
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popular opinion, the interests of the state 
cannot go against the interests of the community; 
and there is little chance for the activities of the 
state being directed in any manner not conducive 
to the welfare of the people themselves. Where 
there is thus a general satisfaction with regard to 
the work of the state itself, the special conside¬ 
rations in respect of the imposition of taxation be¬ 
come of minor importance. For there is a confi¬ 
dence created in the people that whatever tax they 
pay will be utlised in a manner most conducive to 
their own good. But in the case of a dependency 
like British India, there is always the danger of the 
dominant ruling power unduly sacrificing the inte¬ 
rests of the governed for benefiting the governors ; 
and a consideration of taxative policies in their 
beneficial aspect has a real significance for such 
countries, while it is absent in self-governing 
communities. 

If we take the actual condition of the public 
finances of British India, we see a good portion of 
the revenues of the Government being spent for 
purposes the benefit of which to the people is more 
than doubtful.* There is further a perpetual fear 
that the interests of the country will be sacrificed 
to the interests of the ruling race. In a dependency 

Jj*?® ^ ro P ort >°aafely huge expenditure on the military in a case 
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therefore which, we take it, is held in trust by the 
foreign power that rules over it for the time being, it 
is incumbent on the Government to be fully satisfied 
of the utility to the people accruing from any 
proposed taxation, before beginning to levy it; so 
that the imposition may not become unpopular and 
■a breach of trust in the absence of a beneficial 
purpose. 



CHAPTER III 


DISTRIBUTIONAL PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 

Having thus discussed the purpose for which 
taxation is to be levied we shall now proceed to 
determine the distributional principles that should 
guide and govern any imposition of taxation on 
individuals. With the growth of ideas of j ustice in 
financial matters there has evolved in the history of 
public finance what is known as the principle of 
equity in the distribution of the State’s burdens. 
Viewed from the point of view of the tax-payer, 
nothing is more essential for a good and just 
government than an honest endeavour to achieve 
an equitable apportionment' of the burden or 
sacrifice that its taxation imposes on individuals. 
In these days of democracy and popular influence 
over government, the desire for the improvement 
of the general well-being of the members composing 
the community has given special prominence to the 
principle of equality in taxation as a mode of 
achieving that end; and it may now be said to be 
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the ruling distributional principle of taxation in 
most modern states. It cannot be denied that in 
reforming or regulating its taxation or introducing 
new taxes, exclusive adherence by a government 
to the aspect of productivity alone, that is to say, 
to the matter of the yield of revenue, may be 
capable of leading to much injustice and unfair 
treatment of individuals, not to speak of the dis¬ 
astrous economic consequences that might even 
follow from it in some cases, to the members of the 
community either collectively or individually. 
Though the prime object of a tax is the raising of 
revenue, no good finance minister can ignore its 
larger effects on the members of the community. 
It will be his solemn duty to choose such taxes as 
will satisfy all or most of the accepted canons of 
taxation, instead of resorting to expedients, solely 
guided by thd principle of productivity. The only 
thing that is essential for the successful working of 
any human institution is the support or at least the 
absence of opposition on the side of popular 
opinion. As Professor Bastable points out * ‘ the 
prevalence of even an unfounded belief that the 
public burdens are not fairly divided among the 
different classes and individual members of a 
society, is a seriously disturbing force. Finance 
touches on the domain of politics, and no method 

* Bastable Public Finance, Bird Edition Bk. Ill Chapter HI 3. 1 page 29? 
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of fiscal administration, however successful in other 
respects, can be worthy of approval, unless it seeks, 
50 far as existing conditions allow to realise the 
idea of an equitable distribution of the public 
charges. The establishment of general principles 
on this point for the guidance of financial policy, 
and their recognition by the people in general are 
so eminently desirable, that the investigation of the 
grounds on which taxation should be distributed. 

-o 

is a work of utility in the narrowest practical sense.’ 
Thus from the point of view of practical politics 
also it is eminently desirable that the important 
principle of ‘justice ’ besides mere fiscal expediency 
should guide taxative policies. Every tax and 
every system of taxes should be just, and not only 
just, but must be recognised as such, by the genera¬ 
lity of those who submit to the same. 

While thus the principle of what may be 
termed ‘justice’ or ‘equity’ has come to be 
recognised as the accepted, and is in fact the 
prevailing principle of distribution of the tax- 
burdens, there is being pushed to the fore-front of 
•our studies a new and more comprehensive principle 
of distribution which is sure to become the sole 
■determining factor of. taxative policies with the 
growth and prevalence of ideas of socialism, and a 
better understanding of the conditions of social 
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well- being. This principle concerns and is largely 
based upon the objects for which the state 
itself exists. It will be admitted by all people that 
the ultimate end and aim of every state is ‘ good 
government.’ If we mean by ‘ good government r 
the promotion of the happiness or well-being, both 
collective and individual, of the members composing" 
- the community, we get a basis from which to 
deduce the principles that should govern taxative 
policies. Every tax and every system of taxes 
should be so contrived as to be least detrimental, 
and wherever possible most conducive to the 
achievement of this fundamental aim of the state. 

It must however be remembered that taxation 
is necessarily a deduction from the material 
resources of the individual members, and as such 
operates as a curtailing factor of individual happi¬ 
ness or well-being. At any rate this is its direct 
and obvious result, immediately flowing from its 
operation. We have therefore to see how taxation 
can be imposed with the least detriment to the 
welfare or happiness of the members within the 
state. 

In this connection there is another point also 
to be noted. Taxation by itself is only a means 
to an end, and not an end in itself. Apart from its 
purpose of meeting the expenditure of the state. 
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taxation has no other aim. It logically follows and 
is clear therefore that the object for which the state 
itself exists must form the basis for any valid theory 
of taxation. For if any tax were to be imposed in 
any manner detrimental to the purpose of the 
state’s existence, the state will be defeating its own 
end. At the same time, any tax that furthers its 
purpose, even though it may do so only indirectly by 
its effect, will have a double advantage, in that, 
while serving as a means of supplying the wants of 
the state, it helps also to the achievement and 
realization of its ultimate aim. We have thus to 
determine a proper system of taxation in the light 
of ‘ Good Government ’ as the end and aim of all 
.state activity. 

We shall first consider the subject from the 
point of view of ‘justice.’ Viewed from this stand¬ 
point, it is widely recognised that taxation should 
be equal, that is to say, the burden that is imposed 
by taxation should be evenly distributed among the 
members of the community. The problem there¬ 
fore reduces itself to the question how to achieve 
‘equality of taxation.’ 

The term ‘ equality ’ however is capable of 
different interpretations and requires explanation 
with reference to our present discussion. We may 
not mean by ‘ equality of taxation’ a mere division of 
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of the sum total of the taxes to be paid by the 
number of members within the state. For such an 
apportionment will be regarded by every one as 
extremely unfair and unequal, in view of the fact 
that the capacity of individuals to bear the tax- 
burden depends on the strength of the material 
resources which they possess and on their earning 
power. If each person is asked to pay the same 
amount of tax, irrespective of his ability to pay, 
there will be not only no equality of distribution, but 
•obviously the greatest inequality. But nobody in 
modern times interprets the term in this sense. 
Equality of taxation is more generally taken to 
mean proportional equality of some kind. The 
view that each person must help the state in pro¬ 
portion to his ability to help himself, is the common 
form in which it is expressed. It is embodied in 
the first of Adam Smith’s classical maxims that ‘the 
subjects of every State ought to contribute to the 
support of the Government as nearly as possible in 
proportion to their respective abilities.’ But this 
principle of pure proportional equality though 
simple and easy of application, is not however 
capable of bringing about a just distribution of the 
public burden. 

With the growth of modern economic know¬ 
ledge, and the application to the economic aspects 
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and conditions of human life, of what is known as 
the ‘ law of satiable wants or diminishing utility,’ the t 
principle of equality of taxation has been interpreted | 
to signify quite a different meaning, in order to j 
realise the ends of justice in the matter of the 
distribution of taxation. This calls for some 
explanation. 

The law of satiable wants or diminishing 
utility which is based on our observation of a 
fundamental tendency of human nature, has been 
stated and explained by Dr. Marshall thus:—“The 
total utility of a thing to anyone (that is, the total 

benefit or other pleasure it yields him), increases 
with every increase in his stock of it, but not as fast 
as his stock increases. If his stock of it increases 
at a uniform rate, the benefit derived from It 
increases at a diminishing rate. In other words the 
additional benefit which a person derives from a 
given increase of his stock of a thing, diminishes 
with every increase in the stock that he already has. 

That part of the thing which he is only just 
induced to purchase may be called his marginal 
purchase-, because he is on the margin of doubt 
whether it is worth his while to increase the outlay 
required to obtain it. And the utility of his margi¬ 
nal purchase may be called the marginal utility of 
the thing to him. Or, if instead of buying it, he 
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makes the thing himself, then its marginal utility is 
the utility of that part which he thinks it only just 
worth his while to make. And thus the law just 
given may be worded:— 

The marginal utility of a thing to any one 
diminishes with every increase in the amount of it 
he already has.”* 

There are two points here to note. First the 

greater the quantity of a thing which a person has, 
the larger is its total utility to him. This is clear 
and easily perceivable. Secondly, every increase 
in the quantity of the thing which he has adds a 
less than proportionate amount of utility to him, 
when compared to the utility of the last previous 
addition of quantity. That is to say, the utility of 
every additional quantity of a thing to any one is 
smaller than the utility of any portion of the previ¬ 
ous stock. To express the same in another way, 
the greater the abundance of a thing with any 
person, the less is the utility of any portion of it to 
-him, and the less intense is his desire for further 
increments of the thing. 

Now an application of this doctrine of dimini¬ 
shing utility to the possession of material resources 
or wealth or its general representative ‘ money,' 

* Marshall £ Principles of Economics ’ Sixth Edition Bk. 3 Ch. Eh 
S* 1* page.. 93. 

6 
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establishes two propositions (1) that the richer a 
man becomes the less is the value or utility to him 
of every rupee-value of those things which he has; 
and (2) that of two men, one richer and the other 
poorer, the richer man attaches less value to a 
rupee and derives less pleasure or satisfaction from 
the possession of the same than the poorer 
man does. 

The reason for this tendency of human nature 
is well. explained by Dr. Marshall himself in a 
passage which may be quoted “ Next we must 
take account of the fact that a stronger incentive 
will be required to induce a person to pay a given 
price for anything if he is poor than if he is rich. 
A shilling is the measure of less pleasure or satis¬ 
faction of any kind, to a rich man than to a poor 
one. A rich man inj^doubt whether to spend a 
shilling on a single cigar, is weighing against one 
another smaller pleasures than a poor man, who is 
doubtful whether to spend a shilling on a supply of 
tobacco that will£ last him for a month. The clerk 
with £ 100 a^year, will walk to business in a much 
heavier rain titan the clerk with £ 300 a year; for 
a three-penny omnibus fare measures a greater 
benefit to the poorer man than to the richer. If the 
poorer naan spends the money, he will suffer more 
from the want of it afterwards than the richer wouli 
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* 

The benefit that is measured in the poorer man’s 
mind by three-pence is greater than that measured 
by it in the richer man’s mind.”* Again “ the richer 
a man becomes the less is the marginal utility of 

money to him; every increase in his resources 
increases the price which he is willing to pay for 
any given benefit. And in the same way every diminu¬ 
tion of his resources increases the marginal utility 
of money to him and diminishes the price that 
lie is willing to pay for any given benefit. 

Thus the amount of pleasure or satisfaction 
represented by the same sum of money will differ 
to different persons, and under different circum¬ 
stances. Though even to the same person a rupee 
may measure a greater pleasure or satisfaction at 
one time than at another, owing to variations in 
Tlis sensibility or habit or other circumstance, and 
though in considering particular cases it may not 
be safe to say that any two persons with equal in¬ 
comes derive equal benefit from its use or posses¬ 
sion or feel for the loss of a given sum of money to 

an equal extent, yet when we take into account large 
numbers of people, these personal peculiarities and 
differences that characterise individuals can be 
ignored as counter-balancing with one another ; 

* Marshall ‘Principles of Economics' Book 1. Ch. II S, 1 page 19, 
f Marshall ‘Principles of Economics ' Book III. Ch, Ill* S. 3. page 96* 
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and we may presume for our general studies --and 
our presumption will not be far from the truth, that 
people with equal amounts of money derive the 
same pleasure or benefit, or feel for its loss to the 
same degree, and that the same person will attach 
more or less value or inportance to a given sum of 
money, according as money with him is dear or 
plentiful. That is to say, a rupee is the measure of 
less pleasure or satisfaction to a person if he is rich 
than if he is poor, and to a rich man than to a poor 
person. That is to say, the richer a man becomes 
the less is the value which he attaches to every 
rupee in his possession and vice versa. The law of 

diminishing utility with reference to wealth in 
general (including all its kinds) may now be briefly 
stated thus The utility to any one of every rupee 
value that he has, diminishes with every increase 
in his stock of wealth, and increases with every 
diminution in such stock. 

Now human nature being normally the same, 
or at any rate more or less the same, when we 
take the averages of large numbers of people, the 
same law applies to our consideration also ot 
groups of persons, whether under the same or 
different circumstances. The chief motives to all 
* human action in the ’ ordinary business of life being 
4 . supplied by definite amounts of money, we may 
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fairly presume that human beings in general are 
affected more or less in the same way as one ano¬ 
ther with regard to any material circumstance 
affecting their daily life. In considering social pro¬ 
blems with reference to large numbers of people, 
it will be ordinarily correct to say that persons 
with equal incomes will derive equal pleasure from 
Its use or suffer equal pain from its loss and the 
strength of the incentive supplied by any sum of 
money will move them to action more or less the 
same way. In explanation hereof , we cannot help 
■quoting Dr, Marshall again who says:—“ If we take 
averages sufficiently broad to cause the personal 
peculiarities of individuals to counter balance one 
another, the money which people of equal incomes 
will give to obtain a benefit or avoid an injury is a 
good measure of the benefit or injury. If there are 
a thousand persons living in Sheffield, and another 
thousand in Leeds, each with about a £ 100 a year 

and a tax of £ 1 is levied on all of them, we may 
be sure that the loss of pleasure or other injury 
which the tax will cause in Sheffield is of about 
equal importance with that which it will cause in 
Leeds, and anything that increased all the incomes 
by £ 1 would give command over equivalent 
pleasures and other benefits in the two towns. 
This probability becomes greater still if all of them 
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are adult males engaged in the same trade ; and 
therefore presumably somewhat similar in sensibi¬ 
lity and temperament, in taste and education. Nor 
is the probability much diminished, if we take the 
family as our unit, and compare the loss of pleasure 
that results from diminishing by £ 1 the income of 
each of a thousand families with incomes of £ 100 
a year in the two places.* 

Again “ if we know for instance that a bank 
failure has taken £ 200,000 from the people of 
Leeds, and £ 100,000 from those of Sheffield we 
may fairly assume that the suffering caused in 
Leeds has been about twice as great as in Sheffield; 
unless indeed we have some special reason for 
believing that the shareholders of the bank in the 
one town were a richer class than tnose in the 
other; or that the loss of employment caused by it 
pressed in uneven proportions on the working 
classes in the two towns, By far the greater 
number of the events with which economics deals 
affect in about equal proportions all the different 
classes of society; so that if the money measures 
of Ate happiness caused by two events are equal, it 
is reasonable and in accordance with common 
usage to regard the amounts of the happiness in 
the two cases as equivalent. And further as money 

* Marshall { Principles of Economics Book I. Cli. 11, S. 2, page 18*19 
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is likely to be turned to die higher uses of life in 
about equal proportions, by any two large 
groups of people taken without special bias, from 
any two parts of the Western world, there is even 
some prima facie probability that equal additions 
to their material resources will make about equal 
additions to the fulness of life, and the true pro¬ 
gress of the human race.”* 

We see from the foregoing explanation of the 
law of diminishing utility in its application to the 
possession of wealth by individuals that men with 
equal incomes may be said to derive equal pleasure 
or benefit from its possession or use. It necessarily 
follows from this also, as we have already observed, 
that the happiness which a poor person derives 
from a given sum of money is greater than that 
derived by a rich person. For the rich person is 
not so much in need of the money as the poor one, 
and if he spends it out, he will not suffer so much 
from the want of it afterwards as the other. 

We shall now apply these considerations to 
the problem of the distribution of taxation. Looked 
at from the stand-point of the law of diminishing 
utility, it will be seen that a deduction by way of 
taxation, of a rupee from an income of Rs. 100/— 
will inflict a greater pain on the individual con- 

* Marshall 'Principles of Economics' Book I. Ch. II. S. 2. page 19-20- 
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cemed than a -deduction of two rupees from an 
income of Rs. 200/- For a rupee to the first man 
measures a greater utility to him than Rs. 2/- to 
the second man. This follows from the applica¬ 
tion of the law of diminishing utility which has 
been explained at some length in the foregoing 
paragraphs. According to the law of diminishing 
utility, it will be remembered, the utility of every 
rupee unit of income diminishes with every increase 
in the amount of income. And if this be so, it 
mathematically follows that a levy of one rupee on 
the first man imposes a greater sacrifice on him 
than a levy of two rupees on the second. In which 
case, mere proportional equality in the amount of 
tax levied is not, in spite of its being a seemingly 
just distribution of the burden, equality in the real 
sense of the amount of enjoyment or benefit 
sacrificed. That is to say, there is no equality of the 
pressure of taxation, the pain of sacrifice caused to 
the first man being greater than that caused to the 
second. 

We shall also explain the position by means 
of an arithmetical illustration. For our present 
purpose we shall not complicate the situation by 
attempting, to qualify the law of diminishing utility, 
m relation to the minimum income required for 
.ubsistence; we shall have occasion later on to 
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consider that subject in detail. It may now be 

assumed that the utility of income diminishes with 
every successive addition of Rs. 1,000 as follows :— 

For the first Rs. 1,000 the average utility 

is 1,000 units 

. „ second Rs. 1,000 ,, 950 ,, 

„ third Rs. 1,000 „ 880 „ 

fourth Rs. 1,000 „ 780 „ 

and so on. 

Now according to the law of diminishing 
utility, this only means that the second thousand 
rupees gives only 950 units of benefit, the third 880 
and the fourth 780. That is to say, if the same 
person has his income increased by thousands as 
above, the utility to him of each successive addition 
will be less than that of the previous addition. 
If instead of the same person having his income 
increased, four different persons have four different 
kinds of income Rs. 1,000, Rs. 2,000, Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 4,000, then the utility of his total income to 
each will be only 1,000 units in the first case, 1,000 
plus 950 or 1,950 units in the second, 1,000 plus 
950 plus 880 or 2830 units in the third and 1,000 
plus 950 plus 880 plus 780 or 3,610 units in the 
fourth. Now supposing that a proportional tax of 
5%is levied on these incomes, the first will pay 
Rs. 50, the second Rs. 100, the third Rs. 150 and 
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the fourth Rs. 200. But if we calculate these 
payments on the basis of the units of enjoyment 
sacrificed by each, we get the following results- 


The first man pays 50 units. 


100 X 1950 


The second pays - 

or97i/ 2 „ 

2000 


150 X 2830 


The third pays - 

or 141„ 

3000 


200 X 3610 


The fourth pays- 

or 180 y 2 „ 

4000 



It will be seen from this that the sacrifice or 
loss of enjoyment for the four persons, far form 
being equal, is greatly unequal, the burden of 
sacrifice on the part of the richer being lighter than 
that on the poorer. If equality of taxation has to 
be achieved, then if the first man pays Rs. 50, 

100 x 2000 

the second will have to pay-or 

1950 

150 X 3000 

Rs. 102-9-0; the third-or Rs. 155-7-7: 

2830 

200 X 4000 

and the fourth -or Rs. 221-9—8. 


3610 
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* Thus it is clear that equality of taxation cart 
really be achieved only when there is an equal 
distribution of the tax burden by each being made 
"to bear equal sacrifice of enjoyment. This cannot 
Tiowever be effected by mere proportional taxation,, 
'which according to the law of diminishing utility 
fails to achieve that result. We are thus led to 
consider what is called the progressive taxation of 
incomes, under which the rates of tax levied are 
graduated on a rising scale according as incomes are 
rising high. This is essentially based on the 
principle of diminishing utility as applied to incomes 
of individuals. Of course, the rate of diminution 
of unit-utility, which follows the increments in 
cj uantity is indeed unknown, and what we have 
taken in the above illustration is quite arbitrary. 
But the fact that unit-utility diminishes with every 
increase in income is undeniable ; and whatever 
illustration we take on that basis, will lead to the 
same result, namely progressive taxation, increasing 

for higher incomes. Though the rates of progres¬ 
sion must necessarily be unknown, the case for 

some kind of progressive and not mere proportional 
taxation is clear and indisputable. 

This, from the point of view of‘justice and 
^equity’ as a principle of distribution. It will 
|p.owever be seen from our study of ‘ good govern- 
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ment’ as affording a basis for purposes of taxation 
that the case for progression and that in a steep 
form gains greater strength on that basis. 

We shall now pass on to consider the distribu¬ 
tion of taxation from the standpoint of ‘good 
government.’ Good government, as we have 
already seen, means a government the object of 
which is the furtherance of the general happiness 
or well-being of the members of the community 7 , or 
to use the familiar Benthamite expression, the 
promotion of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Viewed in this aspect, taxation has to be 
•distributed not merely on the basis of justice but in 

.such a manner as to achieve the greatest happines s 
for the community. 

Happiness is a wide term and may be taken as 
synonymous with well-being or good living, and in¬ 
cludes within it all kinds of satisfaction which human 
beings are capable of; and every pleasurable sensa¬ 
tion is happiness in this sense. But pleasures which 
are obviously base and ignoble and which, by the 
general consensus of opinion ought not to be in¬ 
dulged in by any person either for physical, mental 
moral or social reasons, are excluded from our 
consideration of happiness, true well-being or good 
living consisting in a prohibition of such indulgence. 
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Now human wants and desires being countless 
in number and very varied in kind, the happiness 
of human beings depends on the satisfaction of 
those wants and desires, which in its turn depends 
on a variety of circumstances such as the possession, 
and use of material wealth, family affection, social 
intercourse, religion, service, freedon and imagina¬ 
tion. But generally speaking, in ordinary life, 
nothing contributes so largely or regularly for the 
attainment of human happiness as the command 
over material wealth. For wealth or its represen¬ 
tative ‘ money 7 being general purchasing power, it 
is sought as a ‘ means to all kinds of ends, high as 
-well as low, spiritual as well as material \ The 
following passage taken from Dr. Marshall will 
show how important is wealth for human well¬ 
being or happiness and how much misery and 
degradation poverty causes. 4 And very often the 
influence exerted on a person’s character by the 
amount of his income is hardly less, if it is less, 
than thaFexerted by the way in which it is earned. 
It may make little difference to the fulness of life of 
a family whether its yearly income is £ 1,000 or 
£ 5,000; but it makes a very great difference 
•whether the income is £ 30 or £ 150; for with 
£ 150 the family has, with £ 30 it has not, the 
material conditions of a complete life. It is true 
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that in religion, in the family affections and in 
friendship even the poor may find scope for 
many of those faculties which are the sources of 
the highest happiness. But the conditions which 

surround extreme poverty, especially in densely 
crowded places,, tend to deaden the higher faculties. 
Those who have been called the Residuum of our 
large towns have little opportunity for friendship, 
they know nothing of the decencies and the quiet, 
and very litde even of the unity of family life ; and 
religion often fails to reach them. No doubt their 
physical, mental and moral ill-health is partly due 

to other causes than poverty, . but this is the chief 
cause. 

‘And in addition to the Residuum there are 
vast numbers of people both in town and country 
who*are brought up with insufficient food, clothing 
and house-room, whose education is broken off early 
in order that they may go to work for wages, who 
therefore are engaged during long hours in exhaus¬ 
ting toil with imperfectly nourished bodies and have 
therefore no chance of developing their * higher 
mental faculties. Their life is not necessarily 
unhealthy or unhappy. Rejoicing in their affections 
towards God and man, and perhaps even possessing 
some natural refinement of feeling they may lead 
lives that are far less incomplete than those of many 
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who have more material wealth. But, for all that 

J 

their proverty is a great and almost unmixed evil to 
them. Even when they are well, their weariness 
often amounts to pain, while their pleasures are 
few; and when sickness comes the suffering caused 
by poverty . increases tenfold. And though a 
contented spirit may go far towards reconciling 
them to these evils there are others to which it 
ought not to reconcile them. Over- worked and 
under-taught, weary and care-worn, without quiet 
and without leisure, they have no chance of making 
the best of their mental faculties’* Thus it is clear 
that the attainment and use of material wealth have 
an important bearing on the well-being and happi¬ 
ness of man. 

■Now from the point of view of ‘good govern¬ 
ment,’ if the state should further the happiness of 
its members, it can do so in various ways by 
developing their virtue and intelligence as well as 

il* 

by -adding to their material- resources. In whatever 

« 

way it adds to their happiness, by such addition it 
will be realising the end and aim of its own 
existence. We have now to see whether and how 
far\he state can realise its aim of promoting good 
govelmment by means of its taxative policies. 

* Marshall ‘Principles of Econamics' Book I ch, I. S. 1. page 2-3- 
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, B u t with regard to taxation the action of the 
state has to be viewed in two aspects. In its posi¬ 
tive aspect the state can confer real happiness on its 
people by so framing its taxative policy as to afford 
the best opportunity for the development of the 
virtue and intelligence as well as the material condi¬ 
tions necesssary for making their lives truly happy. It 
can in particular hinder by heavy import and excise 
taxation the baser forms of consumption, develop 
by customs duties the productive forces of‘the 
country and impose a levy on every luxury of life. 
In these and numerous other ways, the state can 
by positive methods of taxation improve the mental,, 
moral and physical well-being of its people. 

More important than this is the negative 
aspect of taxation. We have already seen that the 
effect of taxation is the compulsory taking away 
of so much wealth from individual enjoyment and. 
use, for which there is no direct and specific return 
of benefit made to the individuals by the state. In 
connection with the state’s taxative policies we 
have therefore to consider not so much the 
promotion of happiness (which is possible only 
under certain given circumstances) as the possibility 
of reducing the taxjmrden in such a manner as to 
inflict the least sacrifice on the members of the 
community. .Taxation being essentially a sacrifice 
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1 t 

from the point of view of the tax-payer, the state 
aiming at conferring good government on its 
people, ought to make that sacrifice a minimum. 

This principle of least or minimum sacrifice, in 
its application to the distribution of taxation, is 
capable of two different interpretations. In the 
first place it may mean £ least individual sacrifice 
that is to say, least sacrifice individually to each 
and every member composing the community. 
According to this ^ iew, the sacrifice inflicted on each 
citizen should be the minimum necessary for the 
state; no one should be made to bear a greater than 
the least sacrifice that is required of him. It is clear 
that this can be achieved only by making all the 
members bear equal sacrifice, in proportion to the 
strength of their resources. For otherwise some 
will be pressed more than others, and there will be 
no minimum sacrifice of enjoyment or benefit on 
the part of each. From this it follows that, under 
this interpretation of the principle of least or 
minimum sacrifice, each person should be made to 
contribute to the state a sum of money the loss of 
' utility of which to him must bear the same ratio as 
the loss of utility to others caused by their like 
contribution. It was seen in a preceding paragraph 
that mere proportional equality of taxation will be 
really inequality, in as much as it would press more 
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from the point of view of the tax-payer, the state 
aiming at conferring good government on its 
people, ought to make that sacrifice a minimum. 

This principle of least or minimum sacrifice, in 
its application to the distribution of taxation, is 
capable of two different interpretations. In the 
first place it may mean ‘ least individual sacrifice ’, 
that is to say, least sacrifice individually to each 
and every member composing the community'. 
According to this \ iew, the sacrifice inflicted on each 
citizen should be the minimum necessary for the 
state-, no one should be made to bear a greater than 
the least sacrifice that is required of him. It is clear 
that this can be achieved only by making all the 
members bear equal sacrifice, in proportion to the 
strength of their resources. For otherwise some 
will be pressed more than others, and there will be 
no minimum sacrifice of enjoyment or benefit on 
the part of each. From this it follows that, under 
this interpretation of the principle of least or 
minimum sacrifice, each person should be made to 
contribute to the state a sum of money the loss of 
* utility of which to him must bear the same ratio as 
the loss of utility to others caused by their like 
contribution. It was seen in a preceding paragraph 
that mere proportional equality of taxation will be 
really inequality, in as much as it would press more 
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heavily on the poorer than on the richer, and that 
therefore progressive rates of taxation with a 
graduated scale rising for higher incomes will be the 

o o o 

only means of achieving equality of taxation. If that 
be so according to the reasoning in that paragraph 
the principle of least sacrifice, which means only 

‘equal sacrifice’ must also point not to proportional 
but to progressive taxation. In the earlier paragraph 
we based progressive taxation on the theory of 
‘justice ’; here we find it supported by the theory 
of ‘minimum individual sacrifice’. Thus viewing 
either on the principle of justice and equity, or of 
minimum individual saciiftce (the negative aspect 
of miximum individual happiness) considered as 
part of good government, we get at the same result, 
namely the distribution of taxation on a progressive 
scale. 

The other interpretation of ‘minimum sacrifice’ 
is based on the organic theory of the state and the 
social and collective rather than the individual im j 
portance of human life. According to his view, the 
state is an organic whole in which the nation is 
considered to be everything and the individual 
important only as a member of it; and consequently 
the state is not so much to care for maximum 
individual happiness, as for the total happiness of 
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the members of the community taken collectively.* 
Conversely minimum sacrifice is taken to be not 
1 minimum individual sacrifice’ but minimum aggre¬ 
gate sacrifice, that is to say, minimum sacrifice from 
the point of view of the community taken as a 
whole. From this it may result that some members 
incur a greater sacrifice than others, and some 
others no sacrifice at all. What the State is con¬ 
cerned with is that the total sacrifice which it 
imposes on the community should be the minimum 
* unavoidable. The promotion of maximum aggre¬ 
gate happiness and the infliction of minimum 
aggregate sacrifice are the essence of all good 
I government. As we have already indicated, it 
may be that the state can also promote the 
happiness of its members in various ways other 
than by adding to their material resources. It may 
be that the happiness which is realised by indivi¬ 
duals in those other respects may vary for them in 
different degrees and under varying conditions. 
And it may also possibly be that the influence on 
their material happiness, exerted by the increase 
or diminution in the material requisites of their 

* “We are members one of another. No man liveth to himself alone. 
If any, even the humblest is made to suffer the whole community and every¬ 
one "of us, whether or not we recognise the fact, is thereby injured. 
Generation after generation this has been the corner-stone of the faith 
of Labour, It will be the guiding principle Of any Labour Government” 
Labour and the New Social Order, under the sub-heading the Universal 
Enforcement of a National Minimum. 
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well being may not necessarily increase or diminish 
as the case may be, the sum total of the happiness 
of the individuals concerned. That is to say, it 
may be possible that the happiness of an individual 
derived from his use of material resources may not 
be great, but he may be deriving, at the same time, 
a large amount of happiness conducive to his well 
being from, say, his religious activities, or from 
friendship or from his family relations or by render¬ 
ing social service. So that to judge of maximum 
happiness as determined merely by the material 
requisites of well being may not lead to correct 
results. There is some truth in this argument, but 
in as much as we do not take into consideration, 
the other circumstances and conditions of happiness 
in any individual case, we may take it that the 
happiness accruing from the other sources, is in all 
cases equal or at any rate not unequal so as to 
disturb the results of our present inquiry. Further 
as we saw before, well-being whether physical, 
mental, or moral, depends in this world chiefly on 
the acquisition and use of material resources, and 
the worst evils are the result of poverty. As 
Dr. Marshall rightly points out in passages already 
quoted, money or the command over material 
wealth is general purchasing power, and is ‘sought 

as a means to all kinds of ends, high as well as low, 
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spiritual as well as material/ 4 It is true that in 
re lig*ion, in the family affections and in friendship 
ev en the poor may find scope for many of those 
faculties which are the source of the highest 
happiness. But the conditions which surround ex¬ 
treme poverty.tend to deaden the higher facul¬ 

ties. Those who have been called the Residuum of 
our large towns have little opportunity for friend¬ 
ship ; they know nothing of the decencies and the 
quiet, and very little even of the unity of family 
life • and religion often fails to reach them. No 
doubt their physical, mental and moral ill health 
is partly due to other causes than poverty; but this 
is the chief cause.* Thus human happiness depend¬ 
ing to a very large extent on the command over 
material wealth, it follows that even the other 
sources of happiness fail the poor, and that their 
happiness from these other sources also is con¬ 
sequently small. It is therefore evident that the 
assumption which we make in respect of happiness 
derivable from such other sources namely, that aL 
will be equally happy in other respects—is itself 
too strong a presumption against the poorer classes* 
and will strengthen rather than weaken the results 
of our present enquiry. 

Now judged on the application of the theory 
of diminishing utility, the doctrine of maximum 

* See pages 85-86 supra. 
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aggregate happiness as the essence of good 
government will lead to this result; if the existing 
distribution of incomes can be so altered as to 
effect an equal distribution of them among all the 
members of the society, happiness can be prima 
facie increased to its maximum limit. This 
mathematically follows from the application ot 
the law of dimishing utility. For it is clear that 
the richer from whom that portion of their riches 
in excess of the equality limit is confiscated, do 
not lose as much utility as what is derived by those 
who being poorer below that limit are enriched up 
to the equality limit, in the redistribution. That is 

to say, there is a net gain of utility, looked at from 
the standpoint of the whole community, if a portion 
of the properties of the richer is taken from them 
and given to the poorer. 

This result which is a logical consequence of 
the doctrine of maximum aggregate happiness, 
based on the diminishing utility theory, is fervently 
advocated by extreme socialists as the indication 
of a better social order and the goal of human 
evolution. There are however very strong conside 
rations, political and moral. and economic, which 
far out-weigh the possible advantages that might 
be derived from this course; and these must be 
considered deeply before any attempt is made to 
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translate this logical doctrine into a principle of 
practical policy. A confiscation of that portion of 

r 

the incomes of individuals which is above a certain 
level, will have the ? effect of deadening the energies 
of mankind and arrest progress. A reflection on 
the history of economic progress up to the present 
time will show that “ nearly all the innumerable 
inventions that have given us our command over 
nature has been made by independent workers.” * 
The consciousness that whatever one earns and 
saves will be his own private property, and at his 
own complete disposal, has always stimulated 
hu man action and is responsible more than anything 
else for human progress in the past An equal 
distribution of the earnings of individuals must 
inevitably check the whole-hearted devotion of 
individuals to the means and methods by which 
they could increase their earnings, and thereby 
their wealth. If it be known that a man’s income 
or wealth above a certain limit, will be confiscated 
by the State or redistributed to others, he will have 
no incentive to devote any portion of his energies 
to the earning of any wealth beyond that limit. 
The result will be that human genius and ability 
will not have full scope to develop, and economic 
progress will be arrested, to the great detriment 

* Marshall “ Principles of Economics " Sixth Edition Book VI. 
Chapter XIII S. 11. page 712. 
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and deterioration of mankind. As J. A. Hobson 
points out “ In a state of society where endea¬ 
vours are made to infringe this right (he refers to 
the rigfit of every individual to the natural pro¬ 
perty of his own effort) the result is a restriction of 
productive energy given out and the consequent 
diminution of the functional activity of the pro¬ 
ducer, an impairment of vitality, and of incentive 
to development. Man desires not merely to live, 
but to live more abundantly, and for that end will 
undergo increased effort. But where more abundant 
life is not secured, nature withholds the effort; 
under such conditions torpor sets in, activity be 
comes inured to a low routine, and soon the very 
possibility of progress disappears by atrophy of the 
will and the intelligence.” * Thus the resources 
mental, moral, physical and material necessary for 
acquiring man’s further command over nature, 
will be put to the risk of decay. Economic pro¬ 
gress depends on the free development of human 
energies; and the steadiest motive for human 
action in the ordinary business of life being 
supplied by the desire for money, any limitation 
put on such desire must inevitably impede and 
discourage such action. Any redistribution there¬ 
fore, of wealth or income so as to achieve an equal 

* u The Social Problem ” by J. A. Hobson, page 106. 
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distribution will have disastrous economic conse¬ 
quences of a very serious nature far out-weighing’ 
the temporary advantages that may result from any 
such equal distribution. We have therefore to 
reject the equal distribution of wealth as a criterion 
or condition of good government. 

t But it is undeniable from the social point of 
view that maximum aggregate happiness as the 
real aim of all good government ought to be 
striven after by every state, and every attempt 
that is made for reducing the inequalities of wealth, 
without at the same time discouraging individual 
effort to the fullest extent is a real gain to the 
community. Though it will be a great evil to 
attempt at levelling or limiting individual incomes 
or properties, there is absolutely no justification for 
the inequalities that exist under the existing order 
of society, and every means ought to be employed to 
reduce them as far as possible, caution being taken 
only against the adoption of any means which will 

have the effect of sapping the incentive to free 
individual effort. That the existing inequalities 
have no justification will be seen from a passage 
from Dr. Marshall, who though a cautious student 
of economics, is always alive to the progress of 
thought and never palters with truth. After survey¬ 
ing the economic and social perils of collectionism 
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and noticing that the existing inequalities of wealth 
are often exaggerated he goes on to say, “ But 
this cautious attitude does not imply acquiescence 
in the present inequalities of wealth. The drift of 
economic science during many generations has 
been with increasing force towards the belief that 
there is no real necessity and therefore no moral 
justification for extreme poverty side by side with 
great wealth. The inequalities of wealth though 
less than they are often represented to be, are a 
flaw in our economic organisation. Any diminution 
of them which can be attained by means that would 
not sap the springs of free initiative and strength 
of character, and would not therefore check the 
growth of the national dividend would seem to be 
a clear social gain. Though arithmetic warns us 
that it is impossible to raise all earnings beyond the 
level already reached by specially well-to-do artisan 
families, it is certainly desirable that those who are 
below that level should be raised, even at the 
expense of lowering in some degree those who are 
above it.”* 

It will be seen from this that inequality of 
wealth is in itself an evil, and every cautious 

attempt to reduce it will be towards a net social 
gain. We have now to consider whether any prin¬ 
ciple of distribution of taxation can help to achieve 

* Marshall ‘'Principles of Economics .” Bk. VI. Ck. XI0. S. 12 pp. 713-4_ 
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this object. It was noticed a little while before 
that the confiscation of a portion of the properties 
or incomes of the rich, and distribution of the same 
among the poor, though a logical conclusion from 
the theory of maximum aggregate happiness ought 
not to be put into practice, as it must inevitably lead 
to disastrous social and economic consequences. 
Similarly, the theory of minimum aggregate sacrifice 
which is but a negative application of the doctrine 
of maximum aggregate happiness, must, if it should, 
form the basis of any distributional principle of 
taxation, also lead to the confiscation of a portion 
of the larger incomes. For a deduction of any 
portion from the smaller incomes must involve a 
greater sacrifice than a similar deduction from 
larger incomes, if the theory of diminishing utility 
should be believed. It follows therefore that the 
state will be inflicting less sacrifice on the commu- 
nity if it levies the full amount of the tax it requires 
exclusively from the larger incomes than if it 
should collect even the slightest amount from 
incomes which are not so large. 

Strictly speaking the theory of minimum 
aggregate sacrifice points logically to the confisca¬ 
tion of all excess incomes above a certain amount 
and the exemption of all incomes falling below 
that amount. If the state has to raise say, a crore 
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of rupees out of the incomes of its members then 
according to this theory, what it has to do is to lop 
off the topmost crore of the richest incomes, and 
leave untouched all other incomes. If for example 
there are a hundred persons with incomes of a 
lakh of rupees each, a hundred and fifty with fifty 
thousand rupees each, five hundred with twenty 
thousand rupees 'each, and a thousand with ten 
tousand rupees each, and the incomes of all other 
members fall below ten thousand rupees, the state 
will be inflicting the least aggregate sacrifice on 
the community if, beginning with taking away the 
excess incomes of the richest above their next 
richest neighbours, it continues the process down¬ 
wards until it obtains the amount it wants, namely 
the crore of rupees. Thus the excess fifty thousand 
rupees of each of the richest hundred persons will 
havp to be first taken, and this will make up 50 
lakhs ; then twenty thousand rupees from each of 
these hundred as well as from each of the 150 
others, all of whom will now be equally possessed 
of Rs. 50000 each, will be taken and this will make 
up another 50 lakhs, thus altogether making up the 
crore. The practical effect of this is that all the 
richer incomes are cut down to Rs. 30000, while 
individuals earning pncomes below that amount pay 
nothing at all. If instead of one crore of rupees, 
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2 crores are wanted, the same process of paring 
away will continue until all the higher incomes are 
cut down to Rs. 10000 when the State will get the 
amount required. Thus the theory of minimum 
aggregate sacrifice translated into practice leads 
directly to the confiscation of the higher reaches 
of individual incomes. 

We have already seen how serious the objec¬ 
tions are to this kind of confiscation of properties 
or incomes, and how in the interests of good 
Sfovernment itself, such confiscation has to be 
avoided. If it be known that all excess incomes 
earned above any particular limit will be taken 
away by the^ state, no one will be induced to 
devote his energy and enterprise in earning that 
excess income. The fact that there is no maximum 
limit fixed for the earning of incomes or accumula¬ 
tion of wealth by individuals, and the consciousness 
that the fruits of one’s own effort will normally go 
to himself as having a right therefor, have been the 
main stimulus under the existing social order, to the 
unlimited devotion of private energetic enterprise 
to the production of utilities. So any attempt at 
the entire confiscation of the excess incomes of 
individuals earned above any particular limit, has 
to be given up as being extremely perilous to 
national prosperity and destructive of the dynamic 
life of the community. 
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We have now to see whether there are any 
means by which the distribution of taxation can 
be so effected that while not discouraging - the 

o o 

free and full development of individual effort 
in the production of utilities, it will conduce 
as far as possible to the realisation of minimum 

aggregate sacrifice as a principle of practical 
policy. A little reflection will show that if instead 
of confiscating the whole of the surplus incomes 
■exceeding any particular limit, the state should so 
arrange its method of taxation as to take some¬ 
thing less than the whole of such incomes in order 
that it may leave to the individuals earning the 
same a portion at least of such incomes by way of 
reward or remuneration for their efforts, the 
consequences anticipated from an entire confiscation 
will not happen. For human nature being what it 
is-, individuals will no longer find it to their self 
interest to withhold their energies from being 

devoted to the fullest extent and they will there¬ 
fore continue to increase their earning's and make 
them as large as possible. What they want is that 
the fruits of their further efforts should not be 
taken away from them in entirety; they must be 
assured for themselves a share at least of such 
fruits. And if they are not to be so assured of a 
remuneration however little that may be for every 
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additional dose of effort which they are to put forth, 
it will not be to their interest to make any such 
■efforts, with the result that the further incomes will 
not be earned at all. Thus if it be known that all 
surplus incomes above Rs. 10000 or 20000 will be 
taken away by the state, no one will be induced to 
earn more than that sum. But if the state arranges 
to take, say, 75 percent only of all surplus incomes 
exceeding any limit and leave the remaining 25 per 
cent to their private earners, then individuals will 

still find it to their advantage to continue to earn 
to an unlimited extent, as every additional effort 
that they make will bring them some additional 
gain, and add to their total income. 

Now it is clear from this that taxation should 
fall short of entire confiscation in all cases, though 
it may be the heaviest in the case of surplus; in¬ 
comes reaching above what would otherwise have 
been the confiscation limit. With regard to incomes 
falling below that limit it follows from the appli¬ 
cation of the law of diminishing utility viewed with 
reference to the doctrines of maximum aggregate 

happiness and minimnm aggregate sacrifice, that 
no deduction of tax ought to be made from such 
incomes. For any attempt to do that will result 
in a greater diminition of aggregate satisfaction 
and cause greater sacrifice to the community than 
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ever>- attempt to take away any portion or the 
whole of the surplus incomes above the confisca¬ 
tion level. But seeing that the whole of such 
incomes cannot be taken away but only a portion-, 

(though it may be the largest portion) the state 
will have to fall back upon a taxation of incomes 
below that level also. In such case the taxation 
of incomes below the level should be as light as 
possible when compared to the taxation above the 
level. In other words a steep form of progressive 
taxation is pointed out falling lightly on the lower 
reaches of incomes, thence rising rapidly for higher 

reaches and falling heaviest on the higher reaches.; 


Of course, as we already indicated, it is not ! 
possible for us to deduce the rates or scales of j 
progression, as the law of diminishing utility is 1 
Itself incapable of being calculated in terms of any 
definite arithmetical quantities. It cannot be deter- :j 
mined what will be the rate of increase or decrease 
in utility for any given increase or decrease in our i 


stock of wealth or other commodity. The principle 
of progression in rates of taxation, which is based 
on this theory is also equally incapable of any 
definite deduction. But the phenomenon or fact of 
dimiaution of utility is certain and noticeable, and 

_ _ . j#* _ — 7 
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however inadequate to the deduction of a definite 
formula, may suffice for a certain negative conclu-. 
sion. The ground which will not serve as the 
foundation of the elaborate edifice designed, may 
yet be solid enough to support a battering-ram 
capable of being directed against simpler edifices in 

the neighbourhood..Now some presumption 

in favour of progressive taxation is afforded by the 
principle of equal sacrifice. “The function” accord¬ 
ing to which the satisfaction attending income— 
and the sacrifice attending taxation varies, is, 
indeed “ necessarily unknown.” But something 
about that function is known or at least strongly 
•presumed, namely, that satisfaction as dependent 
on income increases at a rate which diminis hes 
more rapidly than does the rate of increase 
pertaining to the simple function proposed by 
Bernoulli as apt to represent the relation of means 
to satisfaction”* Thus, though the function is 
“necessarily unknown” and the deduction must 
be ‘ in the air ’, we know something definitely about 

the nature of the function namely, that the satisfac¬ 
tion derived by a person from every increase of his 
wealth, increases at a rate which diminishes more 
rapidly than his wealth increases. This diminution 

* See Prof. Edgeworth’s Note “ Mathematical Formulae and the 
Royal Commission on Income-tax' 1 Economic Journal (1921). 
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is most rapid when we reach the higher incomes. 
If the policy of confiscating large fortunes exceed¬ 
ing any limit is not advisable on other considera¬ 
tions, at any rate the heaviest taxation of such 

incomes, compatible with the free play of individual 
initiative and enterprise and with economic progress 
is defendable on the principle of minimum aggregate 
sacrifice (leading to maximum aggregate happiness) 
as a condition of good government. 


The principle of a steep form of progressive 
taxation rapidly rising for higher incomes, becomes 


thus important. We saw in our discussion pre¬ 
viously that equality of taxation based either on the 
principle of ‘justice and equity’or of maximum 
individual happiness (and minimum individual 
sacrifice) pointed to progressive taxation, when 
examined in the light of the theory of diminishing 
utility. If that principle is supplanted or at least 
supplemented by that of maximum aggregate 
happiness (and minimum aggregate sacrifice) what¬ 
ever presumption is afforded by the former becomes 


considerably strengthened, as the latter even points 
t© the entire confiscation of incomes above a cer¬ 


tain level. It is thus seen that whatever basis 
is , taken, the case for progressive taxation 
and that in steep form is clearly made out as the 


utional principle of all taxative policies 


jyi 

"'.&b 
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But even against a steep form of progressive 
taxation falling short of entire confiscation the obj ec- 
tion is sometimes urged that because it has the conse¬ 
quence of falling heavily on the larger incomes it 
will tend to check the supply of industrial effort on 
the part of the richer people and by doing so dis¬ 
courage the accumulation of wealth and thus 
•contract the supply of capital. For it is said that a 
heavy incometax implies a very worsened return 
•obtainable from the exertion of a given unit of 
mental or physical ability, and that it is not easy for 
the motive of self-interest to reconcile itself with a 

partial remuneration for the effort supplied. The 
scope of this economic tendency of a heavy income- 

tax falling on the incomes of the rich is examined 
by Prof. Pigou in the following passage which may 
be quoted : “The extent of the restriction on the 
supply of industrial effort is determined partly by 
the extent to which the tax drives able men abroad 
and partly by the extent to which it relaxes the 
efforts of other able men who are not driven 

abroad. These two routes may be examined in 
turn. The influence of imposts on the earnings of 
ability in driving able men abroad operates through 
their effect on the comparative income and general 
amenities obtainable at home and in foreign 
countries. There is however some danger or 
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misapprehension on this subject. It is not necessary 
that a tax diminishing the relative advantages of 
residence in England should drive any one abroad. 
For, when as between two places movement from one 
to the other involves cost or inconvenience the 
earnings of persons of the same ability may differ 

by any annual amount the capitalized value of which 

does not exceed the equivalent of this cost and 

inconvenience. There is in fact a locus or rano-e of 

«***> 

possible differences between earnings in the two 
places such that any difference within the loczts 
might exist without the movement between the two 
places being induced. In these circumstances if the 


tax is imposed on earnings in one of the two places,, 
it is not certain that movement will occur, unless 
the tax is larger than the difference between the 
maximum possible excess compatible with equili¬ 
brium of earnings in A over earnings in B and the 
maximum possible excess compatible with equili¬ 
brium of earnings in B over earnings in A. It is 


not probable that movement will occur unless the 
tax is such that its capitalized value is nearly 
lent to half the sum representing the cost 
^convenience of the act of movement. If 
the cost and incovenience of movement 

- e > a ver y iar g e tax would be needed to- 
drive people abroad. In my opinion a domicile in 
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their native land means so much to many rich men 
particularly since the advantage of wealth is largely 
social advantage that the cost and inconvenience 
of movement would be enormous. I do not think 
therefore that even in the least favourable case a 
reasonable tax upon earnings derived from ability 
would have any significant effect in driving ability 
abroad. There remains the tendency of taxation 
to check the output of ability on the part of the 
able men who are not driven abroad. Here again 
in my view the effect would be small. A moderate 
impost certainly could not affect the training of 
ability. And when an able man is actually engaged 
in industry his aim is so largely success—an aim in 
no ways interfered with by a tax absorbing part of 
his profits—that he is likely to work much the same 
whether a moderate tax does or does not prevail. 
Hence I do not think that the expectation of any 
reasonable scheme of taxation upon the expenditure 
of the rich would have any significant effect in check 
ing the supply of industrial effort on the part of the 
rich.”* To this we have only to add that so far as 

the migration of capital and ability is concerned, 
if in every civilized country a progressive income 
tax should form part of its tax system such a 

* Prof. Pigou “ Wealth and Welfare ” part III. Chap. X, S, VII 
pages 372-373* J 
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tendency cannot exist at all. With regard to the 
checking of the output of industrial ability in 
the taxing country itself, such an effect will not 
happen in as much as under the scheme of taxation 
we have suggested every additional dose of effort 
gets some remuneration. What is wanted for the 
free display of effort and enterprise is that there 
should be no limit placed to the acquisition of 
income or property, and every additional dose of 
effort should have some remuneration. This 
condition will be satisfied by the method of pro¬ 
gressive taxation which we shall propose later on 
(see Chapter VII below) under which every higher 
rate of tax imposed will be made to fall not on 
the total taxable income of a person but only on 
the increments of his income. This is easily done 
as under the existing English Income-tax, by the 
adoption of a general rate of tax for all taxable 
incomes, supplemented by a super tax rising in rate 
for every higher reach of income. 

Progressive taxation as a principle of policy 
has been gaining strength in modern times, due to 
other circumstances also. The growing spirit of 

democracy, and the increase of popular influence 
Over government have inevitably led to govern¬ 
mental sympathies with the poorer classes and 
efforts to elevate their standard of life in all 
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possible ways. Governmental action for social 
welfare is daily gaining strength and people are 
beginning to outgrow the belief that poverty is 
necessary. The existence of enormous riches side 
by side with extreme poverty has come to be 
recognised as an evil to be cured by steady action 
on the part of the state, and in fact state socialism 
is one of the tenets of modern democracy. With 
regard to the possibilities of re-organising society, 

public opinion has been steadily advancing in the 
direction of socialism and collectivism. And in 
one direction in particular the growth of public 
opinion is unmistakable; that is, with regard to the 
heavier taxation of the richer classes. c The shiftino- 

O 

in the centre of political gravity that the growth of 
democracy has brought about, has ’ as Professor 
Bastable points out, ‘ as one of its consequences a 
tendency to alter the distribution of taxation in 
favour of the most powerful class (i. e.,) the numeri¬ 
cal majority. This can only be accomplished by 
putting a heavier burden on the wealthy. Further 
the diffusion of socialistic ideas combined with the 
growth of popular government, has found in 
progressive taxation £ one of those agencies that 
seem likely to facilitate the transition from the 
capitalist to the socialist regions, and it conse¬ 
quently has the support of the various sections of 
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that party.’ But there is no meaning in attributing 
to progressive taxation a merely party support 
when it is fully justifiable on such valid groundsas 
* justice’ and ‘ good government.’ If the nationa¬ 
listic characteristic of state existence is admitted, 
and if the ultimate end and aim of the state is taken 
to be the promotion of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, then progressive taxation is 
amply justified as a means of helping to some 
extent at least the solution of that paramount 
problem of the present age ‘ whether it is really 
impossible that all should start in the world with a 
fair chance of leading a cultured life, free from the 
pains of poverty and the stagnating influences of 
excessive mechanical toil.’ In particular it may be 
directly helpful in turning a portion at least of the 
resources of the rich to high account in the service 
of the poor, especially in providing those conditions 
of their well-being which they cannot easily 

provide for themselves. Thus on its political and 
social side, progressive taxation has received its 
full justification as an engine of social improvement. 
Aud io fact it is earnestly advocated by the Labour 
Party in England to-day as one of the chief means 


of providing the funds necessary for improving 

condition of the community in all 

hi their own words 
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One main Pillar of the House that the Labour 
Party intends to build is the future appropriation of 
the Surplus [of individual incomes above the 
Standard of Life] not to the enlargement of any 
individual fortune, but to the Common Good. It 
is. from this constantly arising Surplus (to be secured 
-on the one hand, by Nationalisation and Munici- 
palisation and, on the other, by the steeply 
graduated Taxation of Private Income and Riches) 
that will have to be found the new capital which 
the community day by day needs for the perpetual 
improvement and increase of its various enterprises, 
for which we shall decline to be dependent on 
the usury-exacting financiers. It is from the same 
source that has to be defrayed the public provision 
for the Sick and Infirm of all kinds (including that 
for Maternity and Infancy) which is still so scanda¬ 
lously insufficient; for the aged and those pre¬ 
maturely incapacitated by accident or disease, now 
in many ways, so imperfectly cared for; for the 
education alike of children, of adolescents and of 
adults, in which the Labour Party demands a 
genuine equality of opportunity, overcoming all 
differences . of material circumstances; and for 
the organisation of public improvements of all 
kinds, including the brightening of the lives of 
•those now condemned to almost ceaseless toil, and 
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a great development of the means of recreation- 
From the same source must come the greatly 
increased public provision that the Labour Party 
will insist on being made for scientific investigation 
and original research, in every branch of knowledge, 
not to say also for the promotion of music, literature 
and fine art, which have been under Capitalism so 
greatly neglected, and upon which, so the Labour 
Party holds, any real development of civilization 
fundamentally depends. Society, like the indivi¬ 
dual does not live by bread alone, does not exist 
only for perpetual wealth production. It is in the 
proposal for this appropriation of every surplus for 
the Common Good—in the vision of its resolute 
use for the building up of the community as a 
whole instead of for the magnification of individual 
fortunes, that the Labour Party, as the Party of 
Producers by hand or by brain, most distinc¬ 
tively marks itself off from the older political 
parties. 

* Programme of the British Labour Part) 7 on Social Reconstruction 
after the War, under the sub-heading “ The Surplus for the Common 




CHAPTER IV. 

EXEMPTION OF THE MINIMUM OF SUBSISTENCE. 


So far we were concerned with the manner in 
which the imposition of taxation should be distri¬ 
buted among members .with different amounts of 
income. We shall now pass on to consider another 
important problem with regard to the distribution 
of taxation, namely whether on the fundamental 
basis of taxation which we discussed, it is necessary 
that the tax-burden should be imposed on all the 
individuals in the state. Whether on the ground 
of ‘justice’ or of minimum individual sacrifice (and- 
maximum individual happiness) either of them 
leading to the principle of ‘ equal sacrifice ’ the 
only proposition that is so far deducible is that the 
rate of taxation should increase with every increase 
of income. It does not lead to any inference as to 

the question whether all persons in the state 
should or should not be taxed; or rather it may be¬ 
taken to point to the levying of taxation on all 
persons who are possessed of material resources.. 
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If the law of diminishing utility is accepted as 
unqualified and of universal application, then its 
operation may be assumed in all cases from the 
smallest conceivable to the largest possible incomes. 
Then the theory of equal sacrifice must necessarily 
lead to the position that all persons with any 
amounts of income, should contribute to the state, 
though in the case of small incomes the amount of 
‘Contribution may be very small and insignificant. 
But it must be noted the law of diminishing utility 
is not of universal application but importantly 
qualified with regard to the case of the necessaries 
of existence, and of incomes required to provide 
such necessaries. The utility of what is required 
for keeping life and efficiency is, it is rightly 
maintained, unlimited and immeasureable; and it is 
not possible to say whether the increments of 
utility attending increments of income up to the 
level that may be termed the subsistence 
minimum, that is, the amount that is absolutely 
required for providing the necessaries of life and 
efficiency, are, or are not, at a diminishing rate. 

Every increment of income up to the minimum of 
subsistence, being as necessary for man’s living as 
any previous increment or at any rate, being of 
equally immeasureable value as any other, it cannot 
be said that uifitrutifity diminishes with every addi- 
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tion of a further rupee that is added to a man’s 
income up to the minimum required for his susten¬ 
ance. Nor can it be said to obey any law of 
increasing’ utility, and increase with every increase 
of income up to that limit; for every part of a. 
man’s necessaries is as important as any other part. 
There is thus a strong presumption that every 
increment of income up to the necessary limit obeys 
the law of constant return, bringing an immeasure- 
able utility with itself. This being so, it is clear 
that all incomes which do not reach above the 
necessary level ought to be exempt from taxation; 
for otherwise any portion of what makes up the 

minimum necessary for subsistence having im- 
measureable utility and therefore involving im- 
measureable sacrifice to the individual concerned 
if it is deducted from his own enjoyment and use 
the sacrifice incurred by any such person—however 
small and insignificant it may be, will still be 
greater than the sacrifice incurred by one who is to 
pay his tax out of the surplus income he has over 
and above what is required for his necessaries of 
life. It is therefore impossible to achieve equality' 
of taxation if any one whose income does not reach 
above the minimum of subsistence is required to 
pay any tax at all, for even the smallest particle of 
the amount that he is made to pay will have 
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unlimited utility to him. We may therefore regard 
measureable sacrifice as commencing when a person 
has enough to support life and efficiency, and 
conclude that a man’s taxable ability begins at that 
point. * Thus the principle of distribution of 
taxation, viewed in the light of the ‘ equal sacrifice * 
theory—whether based on ‘justice 5 or ‘minimum 
individual sacrifice 5 —points to the exemption of the 
minimum of subsistence from taxation. 


The question viewed from the standpoint of 
minimum aggregate sacrifice (and maximum 
aggregate happiness) points to the same conclusion 
with greater emphasis. It was seen before that 
this principle logically led to the confiscation of 
incomes above a certain limit, all incomes below 
the limit being exempt from taxation. But we also 
saw that the disastrous economic, social and moral 
consequences that might arise therefrom forbade 
such a procedure, and on that ground found that a 
steep form of progressive taxation was the best 


. * Tilis view is also supported by Dr. Marshall. In considering the 
notion of consumer's surplus and its measureability, he says “ Tkere is 
however a special difficulty in estimating the whole of the utility of 
Commodities some supply of which is necessary for life. If any attempt 
is made to do it, the best plan is perhaps to take the necessary supply 
for granted, and estimate the total utility only of that part of the "commo- 
cfcty which is in excess of this amount See Principles of Economics 
Book ffl Chap. VI S. 4, page 133 Note 1. For the same reason the same 
author also says in another place that “we may regard the satisfaction 

WBlc V* deritres fr «>m his income, as commencing when he has 

■saough to support Me” IMd Book HI Chap. VI S. 6 and page 135. 
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under the existing social order, at any rate until 
"human nature acquires a power of unselfish devo¬ 
tion to the public good. While being calculated 

to promote maximum aggregate happiness and 
inflict minimum aggregate sacrifice, it avoids the 
perilous effects of confiscation. By effecting only 
a partial appropriation, it still leaves to individuals 
the incentive to private action in which alone lies 
true economic progress. Now when this principle 
justifies the exemption of all incomes below a 
certain high limit, it a fortiori justifies the exemp¬ 
tion of the minimum of subsistence, as otherwise the 
levy of taxation on incomes required for the 
sustenance of life will inflict an immeasureable 
sacrifice on the community, and thus offend most 
against the doctrine of minimum aggregate sacrifice. 
Thus the exemption of the minimum of subsistence 
from taxation is justified from this standpoint also. 

There is however a special difficulty in deter¬ 
mining and fixing the minimum required for 
subsistence. Subsistence minimum means what is 
necessary for the sustenance of life. But what is 
meant by the necessaries of life ? Are we to 
mean that, if they are not to be had, death 
will result, or a loss of strength and vigour 
only ? In ordinary life there are various grades of 
insufficiency of necessaries the direct effect of most 
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of which is only to lower efficiency and not to- 
cause death. So we have to understand by the 
term £ subsistence minimum ’ what is required for 
the getting of all those thing's that are essential not 
only for the maintenance of life in the physical 
body but also sufficient health and strength, 
physical, mental and moral, which are the basis of 
human efficiency and without which life is not 
worth living. From this it follows that all resources 
that are necessary for maintaining life and efficiency 
should be exempt from taxation. 


In determining however in actual practice what 
Is required for maintaining life and efficiency, much 
difficulty will be experienced on account of the 
fact that besides circumstances differing according" j 
to climate, the seasons of the year and other j 
natural conditions, even in the same country, the 
minimum limit may differ according to place, habits 

of life, occupation and social conditions and accord¬ 
ing as a person is a single individual or has a family 
to support. So the minimum or minimums of subsis¬ 
tence have to be fixed in each country with regard 
to Its own special conditions of place, time and f 
circumstances. In fixing the minimum, care should f 


be taken for 



owing a fair margin in favour of the 
in order not only to allow for the 
in determining the limit but 


f- V 
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for affording sufficient scope to individuals to 
improve the conditions of their well-being, and 
als o make sufficient provision for meeting their 
own future necessary wants.* 

We may now pass on to consider certain 
political and moral objections that are advanced 
against this exemption of the minimum of subsis¬ 
tence from taxation. In the first place, it is said 
that the state is as much a necessary of life as food 
and clothing and indispensable for man’s existence, 
at any rate under present conditions of social 
development; so that it is the duty of every citizen 
to contribute towards its maintenance. As express¬ 
ed by Cohn, “ The state belongs as much to the 

* Even in the most progressive states, very little attention has been 
paid in their taxative policies to this last point, namely, the allowing 
of a sufficient margin for ensuring the future necessary wants of its 
members. Human beings cannot expec to work and earn all their life¬ 
time or to be uniformly fortunate in the continuance of their earnings ; 
and have therefore to make due provision not only for old age but for 
future contingencies of possible misfortune, which might at any time 
happen. It may be that in the case of a large number of families, by the 
time the parents get old, their children grow up and earn sufficient enough 
for the maintenance of their families including their aged parents. But 
no father and mother ought to be driven to the mere expectation of a 
future support from their children if, but for the intervention of the state 
through taxation or otherwise, they could make a saving for their own 
future sustenance. Again, although there may be many a fortunate 
person who is for years together in good health and earning power and 
has no disappointments with regard to the certainty of his earnings or 
conditions of work, no prudent person can count on the certainty or 
steadiness of his future earnings. It is therefore necessary, that in the 
interests of the continuance of well-being of its members, the state should 
so estimate the minimum income to be exempted from its taxation as to 
allow a reasonable sum, say, not more than Rs. 250 per annum in India, 
to be contributed towards ensuring the future upkeep of healthful 
existence. 


Q 
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life of every civilised man as his daily food or the 
air; without the state a civilised existence is not 
thinkable. The minimum of every moral existence 
includes the blessings of the state. It follows that 
the minimum of outlay for existence must also 
include the necessary expense of the state.”* 
This argument is based on a misconception of the 
nature of the state’s existence. It is certainly not 
a necessary of life from the individual’s point of 
view ; for so long as the state is composed of more 
than a single individual, it is absolutely not neces¬ 
sary to draw on the resources of the poorer among 
the community, except only where the state itself 
thinks it desirable that the poorer also should be 
made to contribute. Viewed from the point of 
view of the whole community there is no doubt 


that the needs of the state are part of the needs of 
the community, and can only be met out of the 

national income. It does not however 
follow from this that every member in the state 
should contribute a portion of his income towards 
its maintenance. The best answer to Cohn’s objec¬ 
tion is contained in the following passage extracted 
from Mr. Cohen’s Stuart’s book on the J^ogresL 
Taxation of Incomes , by Dr. Pierson in his Principles 
of Economics, “ I am quite willing to admit that a 

'nr 
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right-minded citizen, however scanty his means, 
ought to contribute towards the state, if necessary 
even to the injury of his health, and at the risk of 
his life. I admit too that the citizens of Leyden 
showed a proper sense of civil duty and patriotism, 
when on learning from the Burgomaster that the 
food supplies were exhausted, they made the 
famous reply that, rather than surrender, each 
would eat his left arm, so that he might fight on 
with his right! But I should like to see it adopted 
as a rule that nobody need start eating his left arm 
so long as any provisions remained in the fortress. 
By taking from a man a part of his possessions, the 
State may injure him in two very different ways ; it 
may deprive him of some of his luxury, of his 
-enjoyment in the widest sense; but it may also 
bring his life or his health into danger. Now the 
fundamental injustice does not consist in doing the 
latter, but in doing it to some while others are living 
in comfort. We do not wish to fix an absolute 
boundary which the State must never overstep; all 
we would claim is that if that boundary must really 
be overstepped, it should be overstepped in respect 
to everybody at the same time.” * 

In the second place the exemption of the 
subsistence minimum is objected to as offending 

* Cohen Stuart <£ Progressive Inkomste?ibelasting " pages 43-44 
quoted in Dr. Pierson’s Principles of Economics Vol. II. pages 4<J9-70 
(Eng. Trans.) 
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against the principle of natural justice that all 
citizens living in and deriving benefits from the 
state should equally bear the burden of its cost. 
A per capita levy, it is argued, is the justest of all, 
as imposing on each individual his proper share of 
the cost of maintaining the state. The state 
affords the benefits of protection and society to all 
its members, and there is no reason why some of 
those who receive the benefits should escape, while 
others are made to pay. There is seeming force 
in this argument. But if we look deeper into the 
matter, it is clear that those who have no properties 
or incomes or who cannot save and accumulate 
anything over and above what they require for their 
own sustenance, derive really no substantial benefit 
in supporting and defending the existence of the 
state; or rather, they are interested in pulling it 
down if possible. For they do not gain anything so 
specially by the existence of the state as proper¬ 
tied individuals do. Perhaps if there was no state 
the non-propertied could by their combined numeri¬ 
cal strength, prevent the accumulation of large 
individual fortunes, and impede the growth of 
unlimited wealth side by side with poverty. It is 
the state that puts a restraint by its laws on the 
poorer interfering with the properties of the richer 
and encourages the growth of individual riches 
Hmitlessly. But for the state’s hindrance, the 
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poorer would not keep quiet and be satisfied with 
their lot as they do at present. In short, the state 
exists for the rich and it is they who are interested 
in maintaining it. It is a grave problem for the 
future whether, even in spite of the state’s existence, 
intelligent, or what is more dangerous, rude and 
exasperated combination on the part of the poorer 
classes, will not give a death blow to the unrestrict¬ 
ed growth of accumulated individual wealth. The 
solution of the danger undoubtedly lies in the 
richer classes understanding the causes of poverty 
and attempting to cure them as best as possible, 
without detriment to general progress. The danger 
may be considerably mitigated by a wider under¬ 
standing on their part of the social possibilities of 
economic chivalry. 1 A devotion to public well¬ 
being on the part of the rich may do much, as 
enlightenment spreads, to help the tax-gatherer in 
turning the resources of the rich to high account 
in the service of the poor, and may remove the 
worst evils of poverty from the land.’ When the 
duty of the richer classes even from their own 
selfish point of view, is thus imperative towards 
their poorer brethren, it cannot be seriously main¬ 
tained that the minimum of subsistence should not 
be exempted from taxation, that those who are 
already poor should grow poorer still and their 
pangs of poverty aggravated. 
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The moral objection to the exemption is 
mainly based on the possibility of disappearance 
in the minds of the poorer classes of a sense of 
self-reliance and civic duty, and a dullening of the 
feeling of degradation attached to poverty, with 
a resulting want of spirtedness and desire to go out 
of it. This objection has absolutely no force for 
the very reason that the object of the exemption is 
itself to elevate the poorer classes by affording 
facilities for their health and strength and therefore 
earning power, and encouraging their saving and 
accumulation of wealth. It is therefore difficult to 
conceive how such an exemption will tell on their 
character or deaden their faculties to any extent. 

So far our arguments were concerned with 
justifying the exemption of the minimum of subsis¬ 
tence from taxation. We wanted the state in the 
Interests of the well-being of its members, not to 
interfere with their resources, to the extent to which 
they would be necessary for maintaining life and 
efficiency. All this however is only a negative duty 
imposed on the state for the furtherance of 1 good 
government But there is a positive programme) 
for the promotion of national welfare now being 
earnestly pushed forward to the forefront of 
economic studies, and actually come to be dis¬ 
cussed in some National Legislatures as a principle 
of practical policy, viz., the universal enforcement 
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of a national minimum standard of life for all 
people in the state. According to this, a minimum 
standard of real income should be assured to 
all individuals within the state, so that no one 
should suffer from want of those minimum 
conditions necessary for the maintenance of a 
L healthy life and worthy citizenship ’, namely some 
defined quality and quantity of food, clothing, 
house accomodation, medical care, education, 
leisure, the apparatus of sanitary convenience, 
safety etc. Under this programme it is considered 
the duty of the state to see, and the right of every 
citizen born in it to insist that the prescribed 

minimum of these objective conditions of well¬ 
being is secured to him. In its programme of Social 
Reconstruction that the British Labour Party has 

formulated, this has been adopted as the first and 
foremost principle of a truly national and democra¬ 
tic government. In their own words, “ The first 
principle of the Labour party—in significant 
contrast with those of the Capitalist system, 
whether expressed by the Liberal or by the 
Conservative Party—is the securing to every 
member of the community in good times and bad 
alike (and not only to the strong and able, the 
well-born or the fortunate), of all the requisites of 
healthy life and worthy . citizenship. This is in no 
sense a “ class ” proposal. Such an amount of 
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social protection of the individual however poor 
and lowly, from birth to death, is, as the economist 
now knows, as indispensable to fruitful co-operation 
as it is to successful combination ; and it affords 
the only complete safeguard against that insidious 
Degradation of the Standard of Life, which is the 
worst economic and social calamity to which any 
community can be subjected. We are members 
one of another. No man liveth to himself alone. 
If any, even the humblest, is made to suffer, the 
whole community and every one of us, whether 
or not we recognise the fact, is thereby injured. 
Generation after generation this has been the 
corner-stone of the faith of Labour. It will be the 
guiding principle of any Labour Government.” 

This proposal for the enforcement of a national 
minimum is not merely a party programme, as it 
might seem, but it has received also the support of 
eminent economists. It will be enough here to 
quote a passage from that humane economist 
Professor Figou, than whom nobody has done 
greater research or can speak with greater authority 
on the subject of economic well-being. He says, 
“There is general agreement among practical 
philanthropists that some minimum standard of 
conditions ought to be set up at a level high enough 
to make impossible the occurrence to anybody of 
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extreme want; and that whatever transference of 
resources from relatively poor persons is necessary 
to secure this, must be made, without reference to 
possible injurious consequences upon the magnitude 
of the dividend. This policy of practical philan¬ 
thropists is justified by analysis, in the sense that it 
can be shown to be conducive to economic welfare 
on the whole, if we believe the misery that results 
to individuals from extreme want to be indefinitely 
large; for then, the good of abolishing extreme 
want is not commensurable with any evils that may 
follow, should a diminution of the dividend take 
place.”* 

Applying these considerations, to the subject 
of taxation we may conclude that a good system 
of taxes should be so contrived as not only not 
to encroach on the real income necessary for pro¬ 
curing the minimum conditions of civilized human 
existence, but to facilitate as far as possible by 
positive action the procuring of such conditions. 




* ‘Economics of IVelfare' Part V. Chap. XII. pp. 789-90. 



CHAPTER V. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TAX SYSTEM. . 

(1) CUSTOMS DUTIES 

In the preceding chapters we were concerned 
with the distributional first principles of taxation, 
and suggested certain general conclusions with 
regard to the same. We may now pass on to con¬ 
sider the conditions and construction of a good 
system of taxation. Taxation as we have already 
seen is a deduction from the resources of indivi¬ 
duals, and as such a sacrifice from their point of view- 
That being so, the first thing that we have to con¬ 
sider is whether and to what extent any means 
exist by which the amounts which the state finds it 
indispensable to raise by way of taxation can be so 
raised without encroaching on the resources of its 
own people. Customs duties immediately suggest 
themselves. One important feature of such duties 
is that unlike other kinds of taxes which are im¬ 
posed upon and borne by the people within the 
state itself, it is levied on goods passing through 
the processes of international trade, and when 
carefully regulated can be made to fall to some’ 
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extent at any rate on foreign shoulders. The con¬ 
ditions under which the foreigner may be made 
to bear any such burden are these :—In the case of 
an import duty, if the taxing country is the sole or 
main importer of the article in question and if the 
foreign producers of the article cannot in order to 
keep away from the duty easily transfer their capi¬ 
tal plant and business organisation to the produc 
tion of other articles, then the greater part of the 
burden of the duty will have to be borne by the 
foreign producers themselves. This will be the 
case where manufacturers in any foreign country 
have adopted expensive plant to the needs of the 
people of the taxing country, so that they might 
rather prefer to work with but low returns than 
let their plants lie idle. If however the taxing 
country is only one among many markets for the 
article or if capital or organisation can easily migrate 
to other countries then only a small portion of 
the duty will fall on the foreign producers, the 
greater part being borne by consumers within the 
taxing country itself in the shape of a higher price 
for the article. But in all cases when the condi¬ 
tions of production of the article in the foreign 
countries are such that high marginal profits are 
being earned by the producers, the duty if mode¬ 
rate, will have merely the effect of reducing a 
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portion of such profits, and may not lead to any 
great rise in price. In the case of an export duty 
If the taxing country is in the habit of supplying' 
the larger part of the world demand for the article 
and if substitutes for the same cannot be easily 
had, then the duty will mainly fall on foreign 
buyers. The share borne by the foreigners will 
be great or small according as the taxing country 
is supplying a greater or smaller proportion of 
the article to the world market, and according as 
substitutes are difficult or easy of being procured. 
If the article exported is in the nature of a necess¬ 
ary of life or a requisite of production of a necess¬ 
ary of life, then the demand for it being more or 
less inelastic, the deflection on the foreigner will 
be more certain and complete. 

All these points can be well illustrated by the 
case of the Indian customs duties. India is a big 
country having a large population, of more than 
315 millions, nearly a fifth of the human race. If 
an import duty should be levied in India on any article 
of import which is made in the country of Its manu¬ 
facture either exclusively or mainly for consumption 
in India, then the duty will be to a large extent 
tome by the foreign manufacturer. For the 
demand for such article being exclusively or mainly 
Indian the rise in price in India on account of tlipl 
duty cannot be to the full extent of the tax. ALs 
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there will be a less demand for any article when it 
sells at a higher price the manufacturer in order to 
market his articles in this country—he having very 
little scope for marketing the same elsewhere— 
must reduce his price to the loss at least of a 
portion of his profits. Of course, if he can reduce 
his supply without any loss of profit to himself or 
if he can divert his capital and organisation in 
other directions he can escape the burden of the 
duty; in which case the Indian consumer will suffer 
through payment of a higher price for the article 
or from a reduced consumption of it or both ways. 
But these latter courses will not be easily possible 
for the foreign manufacturer, if manufactures in 
general in his country are subject to the disadvan¬ 
tage of customs duties when sent to other count¬ 
ries or are subject to the law of diminishing returns 
in production, under which circumstances, if the 
duty imposed in India be moderate he will be rather 
willing to lose a portion of his own profits than to 
reduce his production or divert his capital to other 
uses. If the conditions of production of the article 
be such that the supply of it cannot be reduced 
without any loss to himself but must find a market 
in this country, then the whole or nearly the whole 
of the duty will have to be borne by the producer, 
as otherwise he cannot find effective demand *for 
his article at any price other than the pre-tariff 
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price. In the case of articles for which India is 
neither the exclusive nor the largest consumer but 
one among many consumers, any import duty 
levied by her will have to be borne by herself to a 
large extent. Of course, that may have the effect 
of discouraging the production of such articles in 
the respective countries of their manufacture to 
some extent or of raising their price in the world 
market and distributing the Indian tax-burden 
imposed on them among the whole world of con¬ 
sumers and not merely among the Indian consumers 
of such articles. But such effect will be slight in 
as much as the impediment to import into India will 
be small relatively to the total production and 
the world demand. 

Similarly in the case of exports from India, the 
whole or a portion, as the case may be, of an 
export duty on any article may be shifted to the 
foreign consumer. If India is the only or chief 
producer and exporter of an article which is a 
necessary of existence and for which substitutes 
cannot be easily found then the whole or almost the 
whole of the duty can be deflected to the foreign 
buyer. For the thing being a necessary the demand 
for it will be inelastic and will not therefore 
diminish; and at the same time India being the 
sole or chief exporter will hive no competitors to 
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undersell her with regard to such supplies. If India 
instead of being the sole supplier, supplies the same 
to a large extent then the competition of other 
suppliers will not go a long way in satisfying the 
world demand and the Indian supply being large 
will still be the determining factor as regards the 
price of the commodity in the world market. The 
result will be that the article will sell at a higher 
than the original price but not to the full extent of 
the duty. The foreigner will bear a portion of it 
and the Indian producer a portion. The share borne 
by the foreigner will be great or small according 
as his demand for the article is inelastic or elastic 
and according as his facility to find substitutes 
for it is small or great. This, when India has a 
monopoly of supply of the article or is the largest 
supplier of it. If however her supply is small or if 
there are numerous suppliers or if the article in 
question is one for which substitutes can be easily 
found or the demand for which is very elastic then 
almost the whole of the duty though not the full 
extent of it will have to be borne by the Indian 
producer himself. If a large quantity of the article 
is supplied by foreign producers the Indian supply 
offered at a price enhanced to the extent of the 
export duty will not find buyers. In such case if the 
Indian supplier shoulcf find a market at all for the 
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goods he exports he must sell them at a price 
considerably lower than the enhanced price which 
will be in the neighbourhood of the pre-duty price 
and slightly in excess of it. For, the export duty on 
the Indian supply of the article will have the conse¬ 
quence of slightly increasing the price of it in the 
world market generally from whatever source it 
may come; unless it be that the foreign sources of 
supply are elastic enough to keep pace with the 
effective demand at the original price, in which 
case the world price will not increase at all. 

Now, if we look into the actual condition of 
the exports and imports of India we find that the 
imports are chiefly manufactured articles and 
machinery and other plant, while the exports con¬ 
sist largely of foodstuffs and raw materials for 
industries. If we apply the general considerations 
in the preceding paragraphs to the actual articles 
of import in the country we find that for almost all 
of them 1 India is not the sole market, unless she be 
considered the sole market for the cotton piece 
goods of Lancashire and Japan. But still India 
being a large market for the manufactures of other 
countries the duties which are imposed on articles 
of import into the country will lead to a restriction 
of the quantities imported and cause a rise in their 
prices in the country and a fall in such prices in the 
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world market outside. But neither the rise 
nor the fall will be to the full extent of the duty. 
Some portion of it will have to be borne by the 
foreign manufacturers as they will be required to 
market outside India a considerable portion of their 
goods otherwise intended for India—which they 
'Cannot do if they want to sell at the original price. 
Nor can capital plant and other factors of produc¬ 
tion take to other industries, if, as is actually the 
ease, the import duties levied in India are imposed 
on all kinds of foreign manufactures so that indus¬ 
tries in creneral in foreign countries are affected. 
Thus in the case of import duties India does gain 
to a greater or less extent in throwing a portion of 
such duties on foreigners, according as India is a 

great or a small market for the commodities under 

<> 

consideration. 

In the case also of exports the burden of the 

duty may be shifted to the foreigner. As we have 
just mentioned, exports from the country consist 
chiefly of foodstuffs and raw materials of industry, 
most of them products of agriculture. Only five 
kinds of articles of export are subj ect to duty at 
present---rice, tea, jute (raw and manufactured) hides 
and skins, and pepper. With regard to the last 
three India is almost in the position of a mono¬ 
polistic supplier to the world outside. And in the 
10 
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case of the other two, she is one of the main 
suppliers. Of these articles, all except hides and 
skins are direct products of agriculture and the 
effect of the export duty on them has been to lower 
their prices in this country, discourage their produc¬ 
tion and induce agriculturists to take to the substi¬ 
tution of other crops the produce of which is 
exempted from duty when exported abroad. If 
export duties should be levied on agricultural 
products it will be economically sound to levy the 
same on all kinds of such products instead of doing 
so on some of them at random. If this policy be 

adopted the duties will affect all the agricultural 
products equally and there will be no tendency on 
the part of the producers to substitute one crop for 
another and agricultural production in the country 
can be prevented from being diverted in undesir¬ 
able directions. This will give a double stimulus 
to industrial development in as much as export ot 
raw materials will be restricted and they made 
available and cheap for home industrial use; and 
at the same time labour and capital as well as land 
finding that the substitution of one crop for another 
■is not economical, will try to pass on to industrial 
purposes within the country. With regard to non- 
agrieultural exports, they are very few in number 
and insignificant in quantity except hides and skins. 
In these last, .however, India stands in the position 
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of a monopolist and the duty can therefore to a 
very large extent be shifted on to foreign buyers, 
the rate of duty being only limited by the scope for 
substitution of other materials for it in foreign 
industries. If the duty is kept at a moderate 
level it will almost be wholly borne by the foreign 
buyers. 

It will be seen from the above discusssion that 
customs duties if discriminately imposed can be 
made to fall on foreign shoulders, at any rate to a 
laree extent. But it is essential in the interests of 
good government that particular attention should 
be paid to political expediency. The customs 
duties imposed by any country should not be such 
as to exasperate any other nation to tariff or other 
wars. In the interests of peace it is highly ex¬ 
pedient to conciliate other countries as far as 
possible and appease their discontent, only taking 
care that national interests are not given up. It 
may well be argued that in an world state or union 
there can possibly be no restriction on international 
trade in the same way as in every country there is 
now no restriction on the internal trade between 
its various parts. There is much force in this con¬ 
tention, and but for the fact that under the existing 
order of society there is no near prospect of an 
world-state or federation, we shall be logically 
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correct in stating- that customs duties can find no 

o* 

place in a p*ood system of taxation in an ideal 
world state. Under present conditions however we 
have to deal with national states, each striving* to be- 

o 

come prosperous within its own limited sphere of 
activity. But even here there is the prospect of a uni¬ 
versal League of Nations being formed in the near 
future—powerful enough to prevent wasteful wars 
and bring about a feeling of brotherhood among 
all peoples; and if such a union should come into 
existence a condition of it will certainly be the esta¬ 
blishment of free trade between all its members. But 
until then each nation will have to regulate foreionti 
trade in the interest of the community within itself 
only taking care that the policy pursued by it does 
not create jealousy and resentment in other coun- 
f tries strong enough to lead to political rupture. 


With regard to our own country, India, ic is 
expedient in the interests of peace and good 
government that mutual good relationship should 
be maintained between her and Great Britain and 


the other parts of the Empire. It will be to the 
benefit of India to support and strengthen the tie of. 
Imperial Unity. To realise the actual value of the 


ie fate-of an 



on it is only necessary to imagine 
isolated and solitary India in her 
; rest.of the world. At any rate. 
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until the whole or at least the civilized world is 
brought under a single state or confederation or 
a league of nations the value of the Imperial con¬ 
nection to this country as a protective and peace 
giving factor, against the jealousy and rapacity of 
the rest of the world can hardly be denied. By the 
Imperial connection each part of the Empire derives 
strength from every other part and there is need 
to be a sympathetic treatment of one another in 
all their mutual dealings. It follows that there 
must be a favourable treatment by every member 
of the Empire of the other members in regard to 
their economic relations also. We are thus led to 
consider the feasibility of what is called Imperial 
Preference, in the matter of import and export 
duties. Preference in this connection is meant to 
take the form of a concession by way of a reduction 
or abolition of duty on imports from, or exports to 
the other parts of the Empire. It must however be 
noted that this kind of preferential treatment of the 
other parts of the Empire should not stand in 
the way of the development of the Indian industries 
or the prosperity of the Indian people. That is to 
say, by giving such concession India should not 
impede her own industrial development or the 
welfare of her people. In giving preference there¬ 
fore we should eliminate from our consideration 
those articles of import which have an economic 
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advantage for being produced in this country and 
also those articles which if taxed or preferentially 
treated will make the Indian consumer incur loss of 
utility for purpose of benefiting the people of the 
other parts of the Empire, without a corresponding 
gain to India. Thus in the case of the import of 
all those articles which, being necessary for health¬ 
ful existence ought to be free in the interests of the 
people of India, the question of preference does 
not and cannot arise. Nor should articles which 
have productional advantages in this country- 
such as cotton manufactures, paper, soap, glass, 
sugar, leatheren goods and matches—be included 
in any scheme of preference. A lower rate of duty 
on these and similar articles manufactured and 
sent from other parts of the Empire to India, will 
give a sort of protection to the production of such 
articles in those places as against similar industries 
in foreign countries outside the Empire, the 
imports from which will be subjected to a higher 
rate of duty. In cases like these, protection should 
proceed purely with a view to further Indian 

interests and there ought not therefore to be any 
preferential treatment in respect of the imports 
of such articles from other parts of the Empire. 
Judging from this stand-point the proper policy 
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with regard to Imperial Preference will he this :— 
Excluding from our consideration those articles of 
import for which there are productional facilities 
in India as well as articles which are necessaries, 
the commodities in respect of which preferential 
treatment can be meted out to the other parts of 
the Empire should be of such a nature as to have 
larger facilities for production within than without 
the Empire. That is to say, the Imperial source 
or sources of supply should be more elastic than 
the non-imperial sources. At any rate they should 
not be less elastic for otherwise the economic loss 
to India will be greater and the burden on the 
Indian consumer larger than the gain accruing to 
the favoured Imperial producers. A condition of 
preferential treatment is that the source or sources 
of supply on whose behalf it is given must have 
comparatively greater facilities of production than 
the sources more onerously treated. Viewed in 
this aspect, preference can advantageously be given 
to the following articles of import from Great Britain 
which would appear to have good facilities for their 
production there-motor cars, cycles and acces¬ 
sories, chemical dyes, electrical materials, machi¬ 
nery, and mill-work and paints and colours. With 

regard to these India has no advantages for home 
production, at any rate under her existing econo- 
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itiic condition; and Britain’s only serious competitor 
in the field is the United States of America,, 
except that in the matter of dyes Germany is 
also to be reckoned with. The grant of a 
preferential treatment to the British imports of 
these articles must develop their respective 
industries in that country to the great advantage 
of both herself and India. So far as the other 
members of the Empire are concerned though 
there is some scope for showing some conces¬ 
sion to their imports also into India, no question 
of a preferential treatment can arise so long 
as they refuse to treat this country on a level 
of equality with themselves. Imperial preference 
being itself the outcome of a desire to maintain 
mutual good relationship, cannot exist where there 

is a positive refusal to have any such relationship. 

* 

India is rightly indignant at the anti-Asiatic Laws 
passed by the various British Colonies, so as to 
affect her own people ; and so long as the Colonies 
persist in upholding such laws, India will have 
nothing to do with them. In this connection, the 
Minority Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission 
is emphatic. It says,* a We cannot agree to any 
trade agreement being entered into with any Domi¬ 
nion which discriminates against the people of this 


mission 


See Minute of dissent (Paras 42-3) attached to the Fiscal Com- 
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country. We believe we are voicing the unanimous 
opinion of the people of India when we say that no 
agreements based ] even on recipricity in trade 
matters should be entered into with any Dominion 
which has on its Statute-book any anti-Asiatic legis¬ 
lation applying to the Indian people. Our collea¬ 
gues point out the fact that Canada and New 
Zealand have conferred certain preferences on India. 
To the Indian people their self respect is of far 
more importance than any economic advantage 
which any Dominion may choose to confer by 
means of preferential treatment. We may con¬ 
fidently state that the people of India would much 
prefer the withdrawal of such preference as they 
would not care to be economically indebted to any 
Dominion which does not treat them as equal 
members of the British Empire having equal rights- 
of citizenship. 

“ We are not opposed to negotiations being 
opened for trade agreements on a reciprocal basis,, 
but the condition precedent must be the recogni¬ 
tion of the right of Indians to equality of status. The 
. first principle of Imperial solidarity must, in our 
opinion, be equal treatment of all nations forming- 
part of the Empire. The facts as regards the treat¬ 
ment meted out to Indians are too well known to 
be mentioned here. We will therefore content 
ourselves with recording our emphatic view which 
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we think reflects the feeling of the whole country 
that no trade agreement should be entered into with 
any Dominion unless it agrees to treat the Indian 

people on a footing of equality and to repeal all 
anti-Asiatic legislation in so far as it applies to the 
people of this country”. Thus the question of 
Imperial Preference, though economic, assumes an 
essentially political character and is determined 
here as in all other countries largely by political 
considerations. 


With regard to the exports from this country, 
which consist mainly of food-stuffs and raw mate¬ 
rials of industry, no question of a preferential treat¬ 
ment of goods sent to the Imperial markets will 
arise if the tariff policy of India should be regulated 
from the stand point of the country’s own national 
well-being. But in respect of one important class 
of exports—hides of skins—a concession by way of 
a reduction of export duty may well be shown to 
consignments bound for Great Britain. 


^ Now taking all these matters into account, our 
■conclusion with regard to the imposition of customs 
duties is this;—That under a well - considered and 
■carefully adjusted scheme, it may be so contrived 


that tite whole of these duties do not fall on the 
■consumer or producer as the case may be within 
the state; so that the rise in prices in the case of 


t, 


f 

j 
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Import duties and the fall in prices on account of 
export duties caused to the society within the state 
do not in either case extend to the full amount of 
the tax. Thus the revenues derived from this 
source can be made to yield a net gain over and 
above the loss occasioned to the community. But 
one thing will have to be noted. The whole of the 

tax cannot be shifted on to the foreigner but only 
a portion of it. That portion which is shifted on 
to him is not separable from the portion that may 
have to be borne by the people inside the state, so 
that the tax will be partially a tax on consumption 
and production within the state itself. Care must 
therefore be taken to see the real as distinguished 
from the superficial burden that any particular tax 
on imported or exported articles imposes on 
individuals within the state. A tax for instance on 
any imported necessary of life of the poorer classes 
though it may not raise the price of the article to 
the full extent of the tax in the taxing country, and 
the burden of it may even be partially shifted on 
to the foreign producer or manufacturer, will 
nevertheless hit severely on the poorer classes, in 

as much as the rise in its price may lead them to re¬ 
duce their consumption schedule, and spread the 
reduction among some or all of their necessaries of 
life; and in the case of those who had previous to 
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the tax any comforts or luxuries, to reduce or give 
up some or all of such comforts or luxuries, in 
order to enable them to have the full quantity of 

this necessary of life at the higher price. Whatever 
may be the case, there is no doubt that the higher 
price hits at the poorer classes more severely than 

It can possibly affect the richer classes. This is 
e\ ident from the well-known and already noticed 

fact that the significance of a given rise in price is- 
greater for a poor man than for a rich one, as the 
worth of a rupee is greater for him than for the 
other. Judged from this point of view, a tax on an 
imported necessary of life, even granting that a 
portion of it is shifted on to the foreigner, will 
throw a greater burden on the poorer classes of 
the community than the amount of revenue it may 
bring to the state. Similarly a tax imposed at 
random on certain export articles, though a part 
of it may still be shifted to the foreign buyers by 
means of the higher prices that they are made to 
pay, may cause a greater loss to the home producer 
than the gain it brings to the state. It may hamper 
production to such an extent as both to weaken 
♦hf* *«vvluctive energies and deaden the interest 

iucers may have for producing abundantly. 

show itself in a reduction of the national 

a a greater extent than the gains which 
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the state dem es from the tax. But these considera¬ 
tions do not affect the validity of the general 
proposition that customs duties well-considered and 
carefully chosen, throw some portion at least of 
the burden of such duties, however small that may 
be, on the shoulders of foreigners. Thus in any 
well-regulated system of taxation customs duties 
can properly find a place. There are no other 
known means by which the ordinary revenues of 
any given state can to any extent be derived from 
outsiders. 

(ID TAXES ON NON-NECESSARIES. 

We have next to see what other kinds of taxes 
.should be included in our tax-system. If as we 
have understood, taxation is only a means to an 
end, and if the end of the state is ofood croven- 
ment, meaning by i good government 9 the pro¬ 
motion of the virtue and intelligence and generally 
the happiness of the human beings composing the 
community, then the hindrance by taxation of all 
things that hinder the achievement of such objects 
by the state becomes supportable on two grounds— 
In the first place, the taxation of such things lessens 
or weakens the obstacles that stand in the way of 

promoting the mental and moral qualities and the 
happiness of the people. And secondly, it brings 
in some amount of revenue to the state in addition* 
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Instead of devoting a portion of its activities and 
incurring expenditure in preventing or reducing 
the evil propensities of any of its members, 
which will have the effect of not only hindering 
greatly their own mental and moral development and 
well-being, but setting an evil example to others, 
the method of hindering the mischief of such evils 
by means of a kind of taxation contrived for that 
purpose, is undoubtedly a double advantage to the 
state in that it adds to the state revenues, and 
reduces the state expenditure in this particular 
direction. The best examples of such taxation are 
excise and import duties leviable on the consump¬ 
tion of such harmful and noxious luxuries as 

intoxicating drinks, opium, tobacco and ganja and 
their manufactures, and taxes on such offensive 
occupations as the practice of prostitution, the 
keeping of brothels and gambling houses, and other 
things opposed to good morals. The rate or 
amount of tax leviable on such things will depend 
on the degree of seriousness which the state may 
attach to the evils involved in such things, having 

regard to the positive morality prevalent in the 
community. If the harm resulting or expected to 
result from any of them is not considered of a very 

serious nature, die tax may not be high ; if it be 
thought to cause much mental or moral depravity 
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or other evil of a grave kind, a heavy levy would, 
be quite proper. What we have to note here is 
that such taxation is not only desirable but neces¬ 
sary from the point of view of the fundamental 
aims of the state. 

In the case of those innumerable goods and 

o 

services which not being harmful to human exist¬ 
ence, are not at the same time essential for the 
health and strength, either mental, moral or 
physical, of the consumers, the necessity for taxa¬ 
tion though less urgent, is not for that reason, less 
justifiable. If the object of the state is to develop 
the virtue and intelligence and not merely the 
material apparatus of well-being of its members, it 
is incumbent on the state to educate its people into 
proper ways. The consumption of luxuries which are 
mere superfluities and do not add to the efficiency 
of the persons who consume them, ought to be 
discouraged by the state. Its aim must be to 
educate people against a mere display of their 
wealth and the exhibition of personal vanity and also 
for the avoidance of all such uses of their wealth 
as do not contribute to the satisfaction of real 
wants. By a taxation of luxuries, expenditure on 
superfluities will be lessened and a greater saving 
of wealth effected by the people, which will use¬ 
fully be applied to the production in greater 
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abundance of those things which are necessary for 
securing healthy life and worthy citezenship for 
all. fudged from this point of view the tar-cation 
of all luxuries which add nothing to the efficiency, 
mental, moral or physical of those who use them 
is highly recommendable, though they are not to 
be subjected to such heavy imposts as luxuries 
which are positively harmful or opposed to good 
morals. Thus a levy on luxuries of all kinds 
becomes a necessary part of our tax system. 

This brings us to a consideration of commodity 
taxation—customs and excise duties—with reference 
to the nature of the articles on which they are to 
be levied. Broadly speaking, articles used by 
human beings (and all such articles are subject to 
the processes of international trade) may be 
•classified under two heads, necessaries and non¬ 
necessaries or luxuries, the former comprising those 
■commodities that are necessary for the maintenance 
•of life and efficiency and the latter, other commo¬ 
dities. The latter head of non-necessaries may be 

i 

•further divided into luxuries which are comforts 
and superfluous and undesirable luxuries. 

We have already seen that from the point of 
view of good government the promotion of the 
aggregate happiness of the community and the 
development of their virtue and. intelligence should 
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be the end and aim of all governmental activity. 
Looked at from this stand-point it is clear that when 
all the people in a country are not having their 
necessaries of existence, that some should starve 
while others live in luxury is opposed to such an aim. 
If any of those who suffer from want of necessaries 
are enabled to have their needs satisfied—even if it 
should be by means of restricting to any extent the 
scope for the enjoyment of non-necessaries by those 
who can command them—that would be conducive 
to the aims of good government. For as we have 
already seen aggregate happiness can prima facie 
be increased by the satisfaction of necessary 
rather than non-necessary consumption. It follows 
that the regulation of customs duties in such a 
manner as to encourage a cheap and plentiful 

supply of necessary articles for consumption in the 

country will contribute towards that end. With 
regard to non-necessaries, the first class of them 
comforts, are not opposed to the aims of good 
government; and except that they are not essential 
for life or efficiency are not in themselves un¬ 
desirable but are capable of giving real satisfaction 

though only inferior to and less intense than the 
satisfaction derived from necessaries. In fact the 
state should itself encourage the use of comforts, 
only taking care that such encouragement does 
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not restrict either directly or indirectly the scope 
for the supply of necessary articles of consumption 
and proceeds on the principle of “ no cake for any 
one until all have bread.” In the case ol the other 
class of non-necessaries, their consumption ought 
to be discouraged if not prohibited, as being 
opposed to good and virtuous living. Superfluous 
and undesirable luxuries, whether they are positively 
noxious, harmful, or wasteful, or are merely 

objectionable as not affording real satisfaction are 
a drag on human resources and in the interests of 
national welfare both their production andconsump- 
tion require to be checked. 

Viewed on this basis the policy of the state 
with regard to the taxation of the import as well as 
the home production and export of commodities in 
general may now be indicated. In the case of 
necessaries the aim of the state being to procure a 
cheap and abundant supply of them in the country 
so that all people may have enough to maintain 
life and efficiency, import of necessaries and their 
requisites of production should be encouraged and 
let free, while their export should be restricted by 
means of export duties, so that the price of 
necessaries in the country may be kept at as low a 
level as possible without at the same time weaken¬ 
ing either the productive forces or the interest in 
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production which the nation may have. With 

regard to non-necessaries those which are of the 
undesirable and harmful class should in the interests 
of the welfare of the people be restricted in their 
supply and made less available for the consumer; 
and this can be achieved by means of an import 
plus excise duty levied respectively on the imports 
of such articles and on their manufactures in the 
country. Export of them ought to be free and 
may be encouraged inasmuch as the less they are 
made available for home consumption the greater 
it is to the good of the people within. In the case 
of the other class of non-necessaries namely com¬ 
forts of living, a discriminate policy has to be 
pursued. It being the object of the state not to 
discourage their supply for consumption except in so 
■far as they may stand in the way of developing the 
sources of supply of necessaries, the policy of the 
•state with regard to them will be this: There 
ought to be no excise duty on their manufactures 
in the country; but if in the case of any particular 
article of comfort an encouragement of its produc 
tion has a tendency to divert any factor of produc¬ 
tion otherwise available for the manufacture of a 
necessary article of consumption, then the imposition 
of an excise duty on the production of such 
-competing article is desirable and necessary. With 
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regard to exports of this class of articles a protec¬ 
tive export duty may be levied on such of them as 

are raw materials which can be utilised in industries 
having greater facilities of production at home than 
abroad; and on such of them as are finished 
products no export duty should be levied so that 
their respective industries in the country may be 
encouraged and labour and capital benefited. In 
the case of other kinds of raw materials and finished 
products export duty may be levied, with the 
adoption wherever possible of a preferential policy 
under which any such articles may be let free or 

charged at a lower rate of duty when sent to coun¬ 
tries where the demand for them is more elastic 
than when sent to countries where the demand is 
not so elastic. Then with regard to the import of 
this class of articles a similar discriminate policy 
may be pursued. There may be a protective 
import duty on all those manufactured articles for 
the production of which there are greater economies 
available at home than abroad, or at any rate there 
are equal economies in both places; and In the 
case of other manufactured articles a moderate 
duty may be imposed with a preferential treatment 
of the elastic as compared with the inelastic sources 
of supply, which may be given by taxing or taxing- 
at a higher rate the imports coming from the latter 
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sources. With regard to the raw materials connected 
with the manufacture of comforts and the requisites 
of their production imports of these things may be 
allowed free provided they do not divert any factor 
of production in the country from the production of 
necessaries to that of non-necessaries. 

Such in brief outline is the policy that may be 
advocated on principles of good government. We 
may now illustrate the same by application to 
Indian conditions. Commodities produced in or 
Imported into and made available for use in India 
are broadly divisible under three heads. 1. Neces 
saries and their requisites of production, 2. Luxu¬ 
ries and the requisites of production of luxuries 
and 3. State imports and exports. The second 
group may be further sub-divided into luxuries 
which are comforts and luxuries which are 
superfluous, undesirable and wasteful. 

With regard to state imports and exports, 
there will be no need to consider them separately 
here but for the fact that under the existing tariff 
policy they receive a special treatment, no duties' 
being levied on them at all. The policy, it would 
appear, is based on the assumption that if the duty 
is to be levied on any article imported or exported 
by the state, the state itself will have to bear the 
burden of it, paying in the shape of a higher price 
if it be an article of import and losing by getting a 
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lower price if it be an article of export, whatever 
it may receive into its treasury by means of the 
duty. If this assumption be correct there will, no 
doubt, be no use in levying any duty on such articles. 
But a little reflection will show that state imports 
and exports can be made to exert an important 
influence on the development of a country’s own 
industries. With regard to those of the state’s 
requirements that have good productional facilities 
in the country' itself, the policy of the state should 
never be to purchase them from abroad. In the 
case of its other requirements, the state must 
always buy them from those sources of supply 
which are more elastic than others. There need 
be no levy of duty on such articles imported as no 
purpose will be served by the same. With regard 
to exports by the state it has to be noted that 
under existing conditions few of the modern states 
export anything of their own to other countries. 
Perhaps if state ownership of land and state 
industries come into existence, questions may arise 
as to the policy that should be adopted in connec¬ 
tion with the various kinds of articles that might be 
exported by a state. But even then there is no- 

reason for departing from the general policy 
governing exports and imports in general. We have 
seen tha t the export of necessaries should be 
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restricted by a duty while all non-necessaries excep¬ 
ting the raw materials and other requisites of 
production of comforts may have a free pass. The 
same thing holds good of state exports also. In 
all cases the only point to be considered is whether 
the duty will bring a net gain to the country either 
by adding to the State treasury or increasing the 
aggregate well-being of the community or streng¬ 
thening their productive powers so as to lead 
to an increase of such well-being. 

Judged on these lines, the existing policy of 
the Government of India with regard to its own 
imports and exports requires radical change. The 
Government is doing a great disservice to the 

o o 

country by importing almost all of its requirements 
irom abroad whether they are or are not capable of 
being manufactured in India itself. If the Govern¬ 
ment really exists for the good of the country this 
policy ought to be immediately discontinued. The 
Government should make it a point to buy only 
Indian-made goods in respect of such of its require¬ 
ments as can be supplied by Indian manufacturers 
themselves and this et en when the Indian price is 
slightly higher than the foreign price. Articles coming 
under this head are, stationery, oils, and paints, and 

the clothing and leatheren articles required for the 
Army Clothing Department. In getting its other 
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requirements such as guns, rifles, and other military 
stores for which there are no productional advantages 
in this country, the Government should as far as 
possible buy them from such sources of supply abroad 
as are comparatively more elastic than others though 
in suitable cases, it may on Imperial considera¬ 
tions encourage Imperial sources of supply even 
if they should be less elastic than non-imperial 
sources. In the matter of exporting, the only 
article of government export in India is Opium, in 
which it has a monopoly of trade. Being a noxious 
commodity the export of this article should on the 
general considerations noted before be let free. But 
one observation should be made in this connection. 
It is really reprehensible that a government should 
indulge in the manufacture and sale of a commodity 
which is objectionable on moral grounds. By 
engaging in this trade the Government of India is 
subjecting itself to grave rebuke. Perhaps it may be 
said that the article is manufactured by the Govern¬ 
ment only for export abroad, such as to China and 
Other countries and that the Government is deriving 
a large revenue therefrom. But it must be 
recognised that every state owes a duty to other 

states and to humanity at large. Judged in this 
aspect the Opium trade of the Government of India 

must stand condemned as base and immoral. The 

. > ■ ■ • , ■ - 1 , 
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sooner therefore the trade is discontinued the better 
it is to the credit of British Culture. It is refreshing' 
however to note that the trade has been steadily 
•declining in recent years on account of the growth 
of ideas of international morality and mutual obli¬ 
gation; and now that the subject has been taken up 
for consideration by the committee of the League of 
Nations at Geneva it is reasonable to hope that the 
manufacture as well as the trade will disappear in the 
near future, except to the extent if at all, of satisfying 
the purely medicinal demand for the article. 

Then passing to the main groups of imports 
and exports, we have simply to apply the general 
considerations noted already. First we shall take 
the case of necessaries and their requisites of pro¬ 
duction. The Indian tariff schedule shows that 
many of those things which may be brought under 
this head and which according to our general 
reasoning ought to have a free pass into the country, 
are subjected to the levy of import duties, with the 
result that they cause much hardship to the poorer 
classes of the community, both on account of the 
restriction in the quantity of supply of those articles,, 
and the increase in prices resulting therefrom. 
Such things include food-grains and salt, firewood, 
kerosine and matches, c oal and coke, the coarser 
kinds of piecegoods and yams, wood, timber and 
other building materials, paper and stationery (but 
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not the fashionable and costly sorts), the machinery 
for the production of all these things, and railway 
and electrical material. If the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple of India is the real aim of the Government, 
it is difficult to justify the import duty on any of 
these articles. On similiar considerations it is 
difficult to approve of the policy of free export 
pursued with regard to wheat and other food-grains,, 
and raw cotton and other raw materials of industry. 

A restriction of the export of these things must 
certainly contribute to a plentiful and cheap supply 

of food stuffs, clothings and other necessary articles 
* of consumption to the people of India. It may be 
said that an export duty on necessaries will discou¬ 
rage their production in the country, and encourage 
^ I in their stead the production of non-necessaries. 

\/ j We have already seen that this tendency can be 
effectively prevented by the imposition of an excise 

duty on the production of all those non-necessary 
articles which are likely to compete with necessaries 
for the employment of land, labour, capital or 
organisation. There is therefore no force in this' 

% contention. 

i 

In the case also of non-necessaries and their 
requisites of production, the existing policy of the 

Government has to be changed in conformity with 

the general,, principles already mentioned. A# 
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perusal of the tariff schedule will show that there 
is no discriminate policy pursued either with regard 
to the import of those articles of comfort which 
have productional advantages within the country or 
with regard to the import and export of undesirable 
and wasteful non-necessaries. Almost all articles 
of comfort coming into the country are subjected 
to import duties, though the duties on many of them 
are kept at a moderate level. But there are no pro¬ 
tective duties imposed on any of tnem, even when 
there are great facilities for the development of 
their Indian sources of supply which require only 
to be protected in their infant stages from destruc¬ 
tive foreign competition. Of course in the case of 
one important commodity in particular, namely 
refined sugar the levy of a duty of 25%on its 
import, seems to be capable of affording some 
amount of protection to the native sugarcane 
industry in general, but the protection is neither 
sufficient nor permanent enough to encourage the 
industry to any appreciable extent. The other in¬ 
dustries that are badly in need of protection in 
India are those connected with cotton, leather, 
soap, glass and glass-ware, superior paper and 

stationary etc. In all these cases the duties imposed 
On imported goods should be of a protective 
character. Export of raw materials connected with 
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any of them must be restricted by an export duty, 
-while the machinery and other requisites of pro¬ 
duction that may be imported from abroad for 
their use should not be subjected to more than a 
nominal duty. With regard to these industries it 
must however be noted that none of them should 
be encouraged at the expense of the production of 
necessary articles. For example finer counts of 
cotton yarn and finer kinds of cotton cloth should 
receive less encouragement than the coarser and 
cheaper varieties. To achieve this end, the 
.simple method will be to levy an excise duty on 
the manufacture of superior yarn and cloth, superior 
soap and superior leather goods, thus making their 
production less advantageous than the production 
of necessary and cheaper kinds of the same articles. 

With regard to the other class of non-neces¬ 
saries namely superfluities and other commodities 
of a wasteful kind, the tariff policy of the Indian 
Government is equally unprincipled and imperfect. 
These commodities being neither necessary nor 
useful for human existence—they add absolutely 
moving to the fulness or elevation of human life- 
are merely a drag on the country’s resources, and m 
the interests of the community’s welfare, both their 
production and consumption require to be checked, 
and if possible even wholly prohibited. We have 
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already seen that on the imports of these kinds of 
articles prohibitive import duties ought to be- 
levied though the rates may vary according to 
the degree of undesirableness of each. For 
similar reasons the production of such articles 
within the country requires also to be restricted by 
prohibitive excise duties. Among those articles 
of import into and manufacture in India that 
require such prohibitive duties to be levied on 
them are spices and perfumery, tea and coffee, silk 
and silk piece goods, ivoiy, precious stones etc, gold 
and silver jewels and other articles, toys, dogs and 
other animals sought merely for the sake of 
the pleasure of their possession, liquors, tobacco 
and smoker’s requisites, opium, ganja and other such 
drugs. In all these cases the rates of duty will 
have to be determined having regard to the extent 
to which they are likely to impede the promotion 
of the sum total of national welfare. 

ar- In dealing in the preceding paragraphs with the 

principles relating to the taxation of imports and ex¬ 
ports we had necessarily also to observe the lines on 
which excise duties should be imposed, owing to 
the vital connection between the two kinds of taxes.. 
Both of them are governed by exactly the same- 
considerations with regard to their regulation, 
namely the furtherence of the aggregate happiness: 
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of the community and the development of their 
virtue and intelligence, which in this book we have ! 
taken to be the basis of all governmental activity; 
and both are calculated to achieve this object by j 
promoting or restricting as each case ma^ recjuire the * 
supply, and consumption in the country, of the j 
6 various kinds of commodities used by its members, j 
Proceeding on this basis and adopting the j 
-classification of material commodities into neces- j 
saries and non-necessaries, and non-necessaries ; 
further into non-necessaries of comfort, and non- < 
necessaries which may be considered superfluous 
and undesirable, we arrive at the following conclu¬ 
sion with regard to excise taxation: It being; 
desirable that there should be a cheap and plentiful j 
supply of necessaries in the country, no excise 
duties ought to be levied on the production of any; 
such articles. With regard to non-necessaries, those 
of the class which not being necessary for life or 
efficiency, are still of a comfort-giving nature, may| 
also be exempt from the duty, as they are not opposed j 
to the fundamental aims of government, except: 
when and to the extent to which they may coni pete | 
■ with the production of necessaries and divert the 
factors of production to their own use. In the case 
of the other class of non-necessaries, which add 
absolutely nothing to the fulness of life, but are 
jinere superfluities causing waste of human resource^ 
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and in some cases proving even positively harmful 
to well-being - , it becomes incumbent on a good 
government not merely to discourage their import 
"by levying heavy import duties, but to discontinue 
their production at home by prohibitive excise 
duties. 

Now applying these considerations to the 
Indian excise duties, we find that under the present 
financial policy of the Government excise duties in 
India are levied on the following commodities ; salt, 
kerosine, mill-made cotton cloth, (both coarse and 
fine), motor spirit and petroleum, liquors, opium and 
hemp drugs. [After the new Reform Act of 1919, 
the excise revenue from liquors has been allotted 
to the Provincial Governments, while the revenue 
from the other heads is retained by the Central 
Government. Of these the duties on salt, liquor, 
opium and hemp drugs have long been in existence 
while that on motor spirit was imposed for the first 
time in 1917, owing to an increase of financial 
pressure, and the duty on kerosine was only 

introduced in 1922 for the purpose of meeting the 
huge uncovered deficit which the Government had 
been called on to make good when budgetting for 
that year.] For the same purposes the duty on 
salt was doubled in 1923, but has since been 
reduced to its original level, on account of popular 
opposition. 
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It has to be noted that this excise policy of the 
Government of India has been proceeding on no- 
other principle but that of getting revenue for the 
state. It has cared very little for the principles of 
maximum aggregate happiness and minimum 
aggragate sacrifice. Salt, kerosine and the coarse 
kinds of cotton goods are necessaries of the people 
of India and a taxation of any of these articles of 
consumption must necessarily inflict a greater 
aggregate sacrifice on the members of the commu¬ 
nity than a taxation of any non-necessary article. 
The Indian excise policy to this extent cannot 
therefore be too severely condemned. No state 
which pretends to exist for the welfare of its people 
can impose any restriction on the free supply of 
necessaries for their consumption until and unless- 
it has already exhausted every other available 
source from which it can raise its revenue. In the- 
case of excise duties we have already stated that the 
restriction of harmful and superfluous non-neces¬ 
saries, and also of any other non-necessaries that 
may compete with the production of necessaries, is 
conducive to the good of the people. Instead of 
doing so, to tax necessaries, or continue and defend 

the taxation of them, which originally might have- 
been ignorantly and thoughtlessly imposed,, 
is a determination unworthy of any civilised- 
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'goverment and especially of a paternal government 
like that of our administrators in India. It is 
no valid argument to say that the tax on these 
articles presses very lightly on the people. Even 
the slightest restriction imposed on the supply of 
any necessary of existence inflicts as we have 
■already seen a greater injury on the community 
than the heaviest tax on non-necesssaries. It is 
therefore imperative that the duties on salt, coarse 
clothing and kerosine should be abolished, 
if the real aim of Government is to promote the 
aggregate happiness of the people. With regard 
to the duties on non-necessaries of the class of 
comforts, the existing levies so far as they fall on 
the production of finer counts of yarn and cloth, 
may with advantage be continued, and fresh and 
new impositions on the production of refined sugar, 
j ute, tea, coffee, cardamom, etc., will also be desirable 
in as much as any restriction of them will encourage 
a larger production and supply of country jaggery 
and food grains in their place. But the duties in 
such cases must be moderate and where the 
articles have special advantages of production in the 
■country, must be sufficiently lower than the import 
■duties of the same articles, so that an impetus may 
be given to their production at home though at the 
same time not so much enough as to compete with 
.the production of necessaries. 
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The case of non-necessaries of the harmful and 
undesirable class is quite different. In the interests 
of the aggregate welfare of the community an 
unqualified restriction of their production as well 
as import is desirable and necessary. This can 
best be done by means of prohibitive excise duties 
equal in their rates to the corresponding import 
duties. Besides liquors, opium and intoxicating 
drugs, the articles that urgently require restriction 
by heavy excise duties in India are tobacco, betels 
and nuts, explosives, fireworks, silk and silk goods, 
jewellery, precious stones, smoking requisites, and 
the requisites of such merely fashionable sports and 
games as tennis, billiards, and cards. Of these, 
those which are positively harmful should be more 

severely treated than those which are merely 
superfluous and uneconomic. Whatever may be 
the details of policy, the broad fact is clear : that 
non-necessaries of this class are a proper-subject of 
excise taxation. There is no excuse for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to leave this class of articles untouched 
and continue its accustomed methods of taxation 
Of the poor by taxing necessary commodities. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE TAX SYSTEM—( Continued.) 

(Ill) INHERITANCE TAXATION. 

In the construction of our tax system we may 
now proceed to consider whether there are not any 
other taxative means by which the requirements of 
the state can be raised with the least disturbance 
of the material acquisitions—whether they be 
incomes from possessions or earnings, of persons 
who can feel the burden, namely those who are 
living and those who are to be born. If there are 
any such sources available it is obvious that the 
funds required by the state can well be supplied 
from out of them in such a manner as to inflict the 
least injury to the resources of existing or future 
individuals; for it is the welfare of those who are 
living and of future persons that the state has to 
consider in all its aims and policies. The pro¬ 
perties of persons who are dead thus suggest 
themselves in the process of elimination as a fit 
and proper source from which to replenish the 
state treasury. But such properties are under the 
existing organisation of society, governed by what 
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are known as the rights of bequest and inheritance, 
under which other and living persons become 
entitled to them from the moment of the death of 
the original owners. So that if the state should 
raise any revenue from this source, it must do so 
either by abolishing such rights altogether—in which 
case it can appropriate the whole of the properties 
to itself, or if that connot be done, by levying a tax 
on the inheritance of such properties. We have 
therefore to consider which of these two courses is the 
more proper and conducive to good government. 

So far as the first course is concerned, beside 
the general social and democratic considerations 
on which it may be recommended, namely the 
rectification of the existing inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth, and the utilisation of all the 
wealth that unearnedly accrues to the members of 
the community, for their common good, there is one 
specially forcible argument in its favour, which 
may be noted. It is said that properties passing 
by inheritance, by enabling the inheritors to live 
upon the energies and savings of others disable 
them to independent existence and make their 
lives economically parasitic. As Mr. J. A. Hobson 
points out, “ A man who receives and uses a pro¬ 
perty which is not his own making is paid to with¬ 
hold so much of his personal energy in production, 
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is paid to give out a smaller amount of organised 
and directed activity than he would otherwise have 
given. If he receives a series of such gifts, or one 
gift the numbing influence of which is spread over 
a long period of time, he becomes an idler or an 

anarchist,.the property of another which he 

uses will gradually crush his own property, his 
capacity of vigorous self-expression. Relieved of 
the necessity of painful effort, he will only undergo 
such efforts as are easy; so the habit of hard work 
disappears, and with it the zest of enjoyment which 
the re-action from hard work brings. The higher 
kinds of concentrated mental effort, with their 
corresponding enjoyments, go first; then the lower; 
even the physical exercises involving skill, constant 
practice, and play of mind, yield to the simpler 
forms of animal enjoyment. This is the normal and 
necessary effect of living upon another’s property. 
One by one the higher activities are debilitated, 
and cease to work ; the attempt to consume without 
producing, to enjoy without effort, at once lessens 
the quantity and lowers the quality of life. The 
logical end of a society living upon unearned 
incomes would be death by over-feeding, or by 

inability to digest and assimilate their food. N o 

economic or moral defence of the right to receive 

* 

rent or interest, or to take by inheritance o r 
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bequest another’s property, however cogent it may 
appear, can abrogate this application of the natural 

law.” * The argument thus advanced, against the 
receipt of property by inheritance, nay against all 
kinds of gifts, though somewhat over-emphasised 
cannot be lightly ignored. It cannot be gain-said 
that the existence of the right of inheritance or the 
acquisition or the expectation of acquisition of 
property by that means has a tendency to diminish 
the stimulus to self-help and industry on the part of 
the inheritors and induce them to withhold or 
minimise their own productive efforts. So it must 
be admitted that bequests and inheritances are a 
hindrance to progress. 

But there are other and important considera¬ 
tions which in the interests of progress itself, make 
it undesirable that the state should put an end to 
the existing rights of bequest and inheritance, 
except to the extent of disallowing intestate 
succession beyond a limited circle of near relations 
of the original owner. These rights are under the 
existing social order founded on family affection 
and the tie of kinship and recognised in almost all 
civilized countries. Of course in a state where 
on developed socialistic principles private property 
comes to be non-existent, all property being held 

* J. A. HcAsoa “ The Social Problem " pages 117-118. 
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Collectively by the community there will be no 
pla.ce for private bequest or inheritance of any kind. 
Hut no country in modern times has attained the 
1( d.eal conditions necessary for the reaching of 
biat social order. And if there is any force or 
incentive to human private effort in our own time 
it is the opportunity afforded by society for the 
tinrestricted acquisition and enjoyment of and 
power of disposition over private property. It may 
however be argued that though freedom may 
<sxist as regards the acquisition and use of wealth 
by individuals, there is no need for the devolution 
of one’s property on others who have made no 
efforts to earn the same. The answer to this is 
that the tie of blood relationship and family affection 
a.s well as the consciousness that one has the power 
to dispose one’s property in one’s own way constitute 
so much the most potent factors for private accumu¬ 
lation and saving of wealth that if it be ruled that 
the properties of every individual should go to the 
state after his demise, its consequence will be 

disastrous on the incentive to human action in the 
pursuit of wealth. As Dr. Marshall says very few 
people acquire property for their own sakes and 
tlie strongest motive for saving is family affection 
‘ 4 W ere it not for the family affections many who 

•work hard and save carefully would not exert 
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themselves to do more than secure a comfortable 
annuity for their own lives.” * They may not care 
to leave anything behind them. Thus it follows 
that family affection being the strongest stimulus to 
human energy and enterprise, anything that is 
calculated to frustrate it, must have inevitably a 

dire consequence on the production and accumula¬ 
tion of wealth. It is therefore necessary in the 
interests of progress that until at any rate people rise 
above family affection and acquire a power of 
unselfish devotion to the public good and realise 
their own social responsibility for the furtherance 
of the general well-being of the community the 
rights of bequest and inheritance as well as other 
rights connected with the institution of property 
must continue to exist as necessary ingredients of 
progress. We have therefore to start with the 
position that rights of bequest and inheritance 
•exist, and must be reckoned with in our discussion. 

It must however be noted that the above argu¬ 
ment does not lend any support to the extension of 
the right of inheritance to others than near relations. 
A person’s affection being normally confined to 
one’s own family members and nearest collaterals, 
any extension of the right of inheritance of his 
property, to others than such close relations is un 

* Marshall u Principles of Economics" Sixth Edition. Book IV'. 
"vii 6. page 228. 
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-necessary and undefendable on any ground. Intestate 
succession should therefore be strictly limited to 
the circle of those for whom the deceased would be 

naturally disposed, or morally bound to provide. 
In the absence of any such relatives the whole' pro¬ 
perty of the deceased should escheat to the state 
as representing the community. 

So far as bequests are concerned it is clear 
that testators ought to be given full freedom to 
dispose of their properties in whatever way they 
like; for, should any restriction be placed on such 
freedom it must greatly diminish the motives to 
industry and saving on the part of all present and 
prospective acquirers of property who may expect 
to be fettered by such restriction. Further, as 
pointed out by Henry Sidgwick “ any interference 
running strongly counter to the natural inclinations, 
of such persons would be likely to be extremely 
evaded by donations before death For these 
reasons it is desirable that testators should be 
allowed a free hand with regard to the disposition, 
of their properties by will or otherwise. 

Thus the case for the state abolishing private- 
rights of inheritance and taking to itself all the 
properties of persons who are dead, failing,—except 
to the extent of excluding remoter relations in 

* Henry Sidgwick “ Elements of Politics ” Chap. VII. S-4 page 105" 
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respect of intestate succession, we are led to 
consider the nature of a tax on inheritance in the 
cases allowed. Such a levy is undoubtedly to take 
precedence of any attempt to tax the earned acqui¬ 
sitions of living persons, in as much as there is 
absent in the case of an inheritance tax, the 
feeling of that pain of sacrifice caused by the 
pressure of taxation which must characterise a 
levy on the acquired resources due to self-exertion. 
Now accepting the propriety of a levy on inherited 
wealth we find that there is much to differentiate 
and distinguish. Even among the near circle of 
relations there is a gradation in consanguinity and 
affection beginning with the closest feeling of 
relationship in the case of a husband or wife or 
son or daughter, and diminishing gradually with 
distance. Among the immediate family members 
of an owner, the intensity of mutual affection 
almost brings about a feeling of identity of owner¬ 
ship and enjoyment of properties so that when such 
properties pass by inheritance to them on his death, 
they are felt to be as nearly dear as the product of 
their own self-exertion. But the distinction be¬ 
tween self-acquired and inherited property is 
fundamental and cannot be ignored; and all pro¬ 
perties got through inheritance ought to be made 
.to contribute to the state without exception, though 
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in a scale progressively graduated according to the 
degree of distance of relationship. 

This applies to succession in cases of both 
intestaty and bequest. But a special point arises 
for consideration as regards bequests in favour of 
strangers. In such cases there is no natural affec- 

o 

tion between the ?. testator and the legatee. But in 
as much as there is a definite expression of affection 
in the bequest itself, a legatee of this kind may be 
placed in the same position and treated, as regards 
the amount or rate of tax, on the same terms as 
the nearest of the relations in the circle of heirs to 
be determined for intestate succession. 

The next question that arises for consideration 
is with regard to the principles that should guide 
and govern the methods of assessment applicable 
to this kind of taxation. From what we have 
already seen in Chapter III dealing with distribu¬ 
tional principles the case for the application of a 
progressive method of assessment, increasing with 
the size of the properties inherited, becomes clear. 
But there is also another principle specially 
applicable to inheritance taxation which follows 
from our discussion in the preceding paragraph 
namely, a method of assessment based on the fact 
that the more remote the degree of relationship 
between the deceased man and the inheritor, the 
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less defensible is the latter’s right of inheritance 
and the greater the justification for governmental 
interference through taxation. It will not be 
wrong in many cases to confiscate to the state the 
entire properties of those who have died intestate 
and left no near relations. For in such cases there 
will be no hardship caused to the would-be 
inheritor ; for as Bentham says. “Hardship depends 
on disappointment; disappointment upon expecta¬ 
tion ; and if the law of succession leaves him 
nothing—he will not expect anything ”. It follows 
therefore in such cases that a very heavy tax even 
to the extent of entire confiscation will be not only 
proper but highly necessary for the ends of the 
social justice. 

Now combining the two principles of progres¬ 
sion—one according to the size of the properties 
inherited, and another according to the remoteness 
of the degree of relationship of the inheritor, we 
may suggest the following scheme of assessment:-— 

With regard to one’s own husband or wife or 
lineal descendants one single rule may be adopted 
and it will be justified on the ground that every one 
has normally a natural affection for such relations. 
The rule is that progressive rates steeply rising for 
larger inheritances, subject to a maximum of, say, 
10 per cent may be charged in the case of all these 
heirs without distinction. 
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In the case of other heirs a method of double 
progression may be pursued, one according to the 
■distance of relationship of the inheritor, and 
another as in the case of succession of lineal 
descendants and other near relations, according to 
the value of the estate coming to him. Thus the 
rate applicable to the degree of relationship may 
be first charged, and after determining the amount 
■due on that basis, the rate governing the value of 
the estate may be applied, and then the amounts 
together due under both heads, made payable as a 
first charge out of the estate inherited. 

In determining distance of relationship there 
is however a special difficulty to be got over. The 
law of succession varies according to different 
communities, the degree of nearness or remoteness 
•of relationship in each of them being determined 
partly by custom (tribal and local) and partly by 
religious beliefs and traditions ; so that there is no 
single universally recognised line of succession in 
all the world. Thus under the Hindu Law, the 
capacity of a blood relation to offer spiritual bene¬ 
fit to the soul of the deceased by means of libations, 
oblations, and otherwise (which for ought we know 
he might or might not perform at all) and the 
degree of its supposed efficacy, determine the line 
of the deceased's heirs ; so much so, that a sister 
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sister’s son, aunt or aunt’s son does not come in 
until all the conceivable male collaterals are 
exhausted. Similarly the Mahammedan Law, the 
Buddhist Law and ever}’ other recognised Law has 
its own modes of succession. 


* The solution therefore of how the rates of 
taxation have to be fixed according to the distance 
of relationship of heirs lies in some such arrange¬ 
ment as this : whatever may be the law of succes¬ 
sion, if we determine the number of the place of the 
actual heir in the line of the series of heirs, then we 
can fix the rate according to the place he will 
occupy in the order. Thus if an heir is 10th, 15th 
or 25th in the order of succession, then whatever 
may be the law of succession prevailing in any 
given society, the rates fixed for the place he 
occupies in the line of heirs, will be the rate 
governing his succession. 


Thus both a vertical and a horizontal rate have 

i 

to be adopted in the case of other than lineal heirs 
and near relations. 


In this connection a subsidiary question may 
arise with regard to the manner of levy of the tax, 
and it may at once be dealt with here. The 
question is, how can a person who inherits property 
not in the shape of liquid currency but in other 
ways, be made to pay the tax in terms of money 
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(which is generally the prevailing and usual mode 
of collecting taxation) all at once when the inheri¬ 
tance opens. Of course in the case of property 
other than money it is exceedingly difficult for the 
inheritor to pay the government its due percentage 
all at once. The matter will be specially difficult 
in cases where the properties are not easily market¬ 
able, and the tax a large percentage. In such 
cases the government ought to be most equitable 
and reasonable with regard to the time and 
manner of collecting its share. Adam Smith’s 
third maxim of taxation that ‘ every tax ought 
to be levied at the time or in the manner in 
which it is most likely to be convenient for the 
contributor to pay it’, is specially applicable to 
the case of an inheritance tax. A period of one 
or two years may fairly be given for the payment of 
the tax, and in cases of failure the whole or any 
portion of the properties may be sold in tax-auction, 
and the amount realised. Or an option may be 
given to the tax payer for a partition at once of the 
properties, and the government’s share paid 
immediately in kind. If the tax is made payable in 
one or other of these modes, there will be no real 
hardship to the tax payer. 

Now when we apply these general considera¬ 
tions to the case of an inheritance tax for India, we 
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are met with a special difficulty. We have to deal 
in this country with a peculiar law of devolution 
so far as the Hindus are concerned who form 
the major portion of the population. Unlike 
in all other cases where the properties of in¬ 
dividuals belong to themselves exclusively and 
pass on their death to their own heirs, in. the 
case of a vast majority of the Hindus—except 
with regard to the self-acquired and absolute pro¬ 
perties of individual members, which pass by 

succession to their own personal heirs, properties 
are largely held by what are known as joint Hindu 
families in which every member of the male sex 
takes a right by birth and no one can point to any 
particular portion of the properties as his own. On 
the death of any one member the right to the whole 
of the property passes by survivorship to the other 
existing members, and every new member that is born 
in the family becomes entitled to joint enjoyment of 
the properties by his very right of birth. The follo¬ 
wing passage from Maynes’ Hindu Law and Usage 
•contains a clear and concise statement of the law. 
“ There is no such thing as succession, properly so 
•called in an undivided Hindu family. The whole 
body of such a family, consisting of males and 
females, constitutes a sort of corporation, some of 

the members of which are coparceners, that is, 
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persons who on partition would be entitled to 
demand a share, while others are only entitled to 
maintenance. In Malabar and Canara, where par¬ 
tition is not allowed, the idea of heirship would 
never present itself to the mind of any member of 
the family. Each person is simply entitled to re¬ 
side and be maintained in the family house, and to 
epjoy that amount of affluence and consideration 
which arises from his belonging to a family 
possessed of greater or less wealth. When he dies 

his claims cease, and as others are born their 
claims arise. But the claims of each spring from 
the mere fact of their entrance into the family, 
not from their taking the place of any parti¬ 
cular individual. Deaths may enlarge the bene¬ 
ficial interest of the survivors, by diminishing 
the number who have a claim upon the common 
fund, just as births may diminish their interests by 
increasing the number of claimants. But although 
the fact that A is the child of B introduces him into 
the family, it does not give him any definite share 
of the property, for B himself has none. Nor upon 

the death of B does he succeed to anything, for B 
has left nothing behind to succeed to. Now in every 
part of India where the Mitakshara (law) prevails, 
the position of an undivided family is exactly the 
same, except that within certain limits each male 


13 
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member lias a right to claim a partition if he likes. 
But until they elect to do so, the property conti¬ 
nues to devolve upon the members of the family 
for the time being by survivorship and not by 
succession. The position of any particular person 
as son, grandson, or the like, or as one of many 
sons or grandsons, will be very important when the 
time for partition arrives, because it will determine 
the share to which he, is then entitled. But until 1 
that time arrives he can never say, l am entitled 
to such a definite portion of the property; because 
next year the proportion he would have a right 
to claim on a division might be much smaller, and 
the year after much larger, as births or deaths 
supervene”. * 

Now it will be extremely difficult if not impos¬ 
sible to apply the principles of inheritance taxation 

to the case of Hindu joint family properties which 
are not inherited by any one but pass through 
continuous stages of survivorship, until the members 
of the family divide, and form separate families 
of their own. Of course the separate property of 
every Hindu whether divided or undivided from 
his family, passes on his death to his own heirs, ! 

as in the case of other people; and there is no i 

difficulty in applying the tax to cases of this kind. 
But in the case of joint family property no one 

* Mayne “ Hindu Law ami Usage " Ninth edition, pages 344-5. 
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member can indicate any portion of it as his own, 
until and unless it is divided and becomes in the 
absence of other members to share it with him, his 
own separate property, descendable to his heirs. 
If and so long as it should remain joint family 
property the possible share of every member is as 
liable to increase by the death of any existing 
member as to diminish by the birth of new members. 
Thus there is no fixity or steadiness about the 
share that will come to any one member ; and the 
inheritance tax which requires as a condition of 
its application, the definite devolution of the 
•determinate property of a deceased person to 

another and living person, is not from its very 
nature applicable to the case of Hindu joint family 
properties. A practicable scheme of inheritance 
taxation should therefore exclude from its operation 

.such properties. Considerations of equity and 
good government however require that such 

properties should not escape from the levy, while 
other properties pay the tax when passing from one 
hand to another. It may be suggested that a 
survivorship tax at the same rates at which the 

inheritance tax is leviable on lineal descendants 
and other near relations, may well be levied 
on the value of the joint family properties, the 
management of which passes on the death of one 
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managing member to another who succeeds to his 
position in the family. As every family has, and is 

presumed in law to have a managing member (who 
is generally the father or other eldest male member) 

there will be a definite devolution of its manage¬ 
ment from one member to another and no difficulty 
felt with regard to the application of the tax. This 
is a fairly equitable arrangement capable of 
removing the injustice that would otherwise be 
involved in the exemption of the properties of a 

very large section of the people from taxation 
of this kind. 

It is a point for comment that such an obviously 
just impost as the inheritance tax has never found 

a pla ce in the tax system of British India, and no 
attempt made to improve the system in this 
or other respects, in the direction of ‘justice ’ and 
‘good government’, and according to the teachings 
of economic science. Such highly objectionable 

and iniquitious imposts as the duties on salt, 

kerosine, matches and other necessaries of life have 

1 

been persistently advocated and maintained by 
those who are responsible for the administration 
of the country without any care for the improve¬ 
ment of the well-being of the people. The bureau¬ 
cratic administrators, both European and Indian 
have so long made common cause in their want of 
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sympathy with the poorer classes, and in vehemently 
protecting the interests of the richer. Though to 
their credit it must be said that they are not so 
bad now as they were in the 19th century, when as 
in France in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, 
they had exempted the officials from some kinds 
of taxation, still no attempt has even yet begun 

in the direction of really good government. There 
is at present nothing more urgently requiring 
reform in the administration of the country than a 
complete improvement in its taxative policy to be 

effected from the stand-point of the promotion of 
the general well-being of the people. 

It only remains to mention the economic 
objections, serious in the view of those who advance 
the same, urged against the taxation of inheritances. 
It is said that such taxation has the grave economic 
defect of falling on capital and other accumulated 
resources, retarding industrial development and 
reducing the national dividend, and thus impeding 
the progress and welfare of the people in the State. 
It may at once be admitted that the effect of the 
tax will be to cut the size of individual possessions 
and reduce the capital available in the hands of 
individual producers. But it does not follow from 
this that the productive powers of the nation as a 
whole will be weakened, or that the national 
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dividend will be reduced. Those who advance the 
objection forget that the amount realised by inheri¬ 
tance taxation does not disappear from the country 
but only comes into the hands of the state. The state 
having for its aim the conferring of good govern¬ 
ment on its people, will not spend the money in its 
hands except for purposes beneficial to the people. 
If it increases their welfare, it will add to their 
efficiency and therefore to their productive power. 
If it undertakes industrial undertakings, the appre¬ 
hended ill-effects of the tax will ipso facia disappear. 
If it reduces the public debt with the help of the 
tax, the country will economically benefit to the 
extent of the reduction. It is thus clear that there 
can be no objection to the tax itself, but only to 
the improper uses that a state might make of the 
amounts realised therefrom. This book, however 
assumes throughout its discussion that the state 
which it concerns itself with, has for its sole end 

and aim the good of its people and honestly strives 
toachiete that end. The question of improper 
use therefore does not arise for consideration in 
our study of principles. 

The second objection that is advanced against 
the taxation of inherited wealth is that it has a 
tendency to check saving. The objection assumes 
greater seriousness when the amount of tax levied 
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is considerably heavy. It is said that the expect¬ 
ation of an appropriation by the state of the whole 
or any portion of the property of a person on 
the occurrence of his death will have a restrictive 
influence on the quantity of saving [effected by him 
by inducing him to make a greater consumption 
use of the wealth at his disposal during his own 
life-time. That the certain imposition of a tax o f 
this kind on a person’s death is capable of influen¬ 
cing his conduct during his own life-time is 

undeniable. But it cannot be said from this that 
either his efforts will decrease or his consumption 
use will increase and the motive to save thereby 
weakened, at any rate to any appreciable extent. 
So long as wealth gives a present power and distinc¬ 
tion to its possessors and its acquisition is prospec¬ 
tively motived by family affection especially towards 
one’s own husband or wife or children, and the time 
of occurrence of one’s own death is uncertain, so 
long will the incentive to saving continue, and will 

strengthen rather than weaken the habit of pro¬ 
viding for the future. Whatever possible check 
the existence of the tax may put on the tendency 
to accumulate will be relatively small when 
compared to the other motives that stimulate 

saving. Any possible increase in the consumption 
use of wealth by its accumulator ■vtill be sufficiently 
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prevented or at any rate discouraged by the 
taxation of extravagant consumption which as we 

have already seen forms also part of our system 
of taxation. 

Professor Pigou who discusses the economic 

aspect of “death of duties” (which is but another 
name for the inheritance tax) suggests further reasons 
in support of the view that the taxation will not to 

any appreciable extent check the accumulation ot 
wealth. He says “A part of the stimulus to 
accumulation consists in the power and prestige 
that riches confer. In persons of only moderate 
fortunes who have or hope to have children this 
motive is not indeed likely to play a dominant part. 
A desire to provide for their children will be the 
main motive and if it were removed many of them 
would elect to ‘ retire ’ from work much earlier than 
they do now. But as Prof. Carver observes, “ After 
one’s accumulation has increased beyond that which 
is necessary to safe-guard one’s offspring and to 
provide for the genuine prosperity of one’s family, 
the motive to further accumulation changes. One 
then engages in business enterprises because of a 
love of action and a love of power. Accumulated 
capital becomes then one of the instruments of the 
game. So long as the player is left in possession of 
this instrument while he is one of the players, he is 
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not likely to be discouraged from accumulation 
merely by the fact that the state rather than his 
heirs gets it after he is through with it.” In a like 
spirit the late Mr. Camigie wrote “ To the class 
whose ambition it is to leave great fortunes and to 
be talked about after death it will be even' more 
attractive and indeed a somewhat nobler ambition 
to have enormous sums paid over to the state from 
their fortunes.” Hence very heavy death duties 
could probably be levied on large legacies—parti¬ 
cularly on legacies in the direct line—without 
causing any important check to saving and the 
national dividend.”* 

(IV) TAXATION OF UNEARNED PROFITS. 

We have so far considered such sources of 
revenue as will not affect the personal resources of 

* In this connection Professor Pigou goes farther and approves of 
an ingenious plan suggested by Signor Rignano “ under which death 
duties would be levied not only on the death of the original accumulator, 
but also on that of the second and third inheritors. On this plan resources 
would be taxed to the extent, say, of one-third when they descended from 
their original accumulator to his successor, the remainder would be 
taxed to the extent of two-thirds when this successor handed them on, 
while at the next succession the whole of what was left would be 
absorbed.” Professor Pigou concludes, te there can be no doubt that a 
large revenue could be obtained from rich persons by this plan, in such 
wise that the expectation of the levy of it would involve an even smaller 
restrictive effect upon the supply of capital, and an even smaller injury 
to the national dividend, than is associated with the existing system of 
death duties. Indeed there is much force in S. Rignano’s contention that 
his plan would actually lead to an increase of saving. For, as regards 
one’s own children, every sum saved by the heir of a given patrimony 
would come to have, in his eyes, a much greater value, even three or 
four times greater than the same sum inherited by him; whereas to-day 
the heir of a great fortrtne is not much inclined to increase further the 
patrimony which he has inherited, for, as it is more than sufficient for 
him, he thinks it will be the same for his son.” Economics of Welfare 
Part IV, Chapter VII. pages 643-4. 
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the members in general of the community within 
the state. Any members, if they willed, could 

escape the export and import duties, which we 
proposed. The inheritance tax falls only on dead 
men’s properties when they pass to other and living 


persons, who except for the favourable and acci¬ 
dental circumstance of consanguinity and the law of 

succession based upon it, can have no right to the 
same. The taxation of luxuries is justified on 

social and moral grounds, and any one can escape 
the same by avoiding their use. In fact the very 
object of taxing them is to discourage their use. 
These imposts are thus advantageous sources of 
revenue which the state has first to exhaust before 


proceeding to a general taxation of the community. 

But there is still another source which it will have 
also to utilise, before it finds it necessary to resort 

to a general personal taxation of the earned 
resources of its members. 


If we analyse the elements that contribute to 
the acquisition ot wealth by individuals, we find 
that in many cases, not all the wealth that is 
acquired is due to personal exertion. That part of 
a man’s resources which comes to him not by 
reason of the labour, mental, physical or otherwise, 
which he devotes or the capital that he invests but 
because of the conjuncture or social opportunity 
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attending his business, or of the increase in the 
public value of the landed property he possesses, is 

purely in the nature of unearned rent so far as he Is 
concerned, and is not due to his own exertions. This 
wealth is either accidental as in the case of oppor¬ 
tunity profits or Svind falls, 1 * or is due to the public 
influences as in the case of increase in the annual as 
well as capital value of lands (both rural and urban) 
due to the growth ofpopulation or development ofthe 
means of communication or other causes of general 
progress such as the successful working of other lands 
in the locality, progressive works effected by the state 
and the existence of high markets for produce in the 

neighbourhood. In such cases it is evident that the 
person to whom the profits accrue has not done 
anything for earning such profits. Though in the 
case of opportunity profits it may be said that they 
are due to the fortune of the particular individuals 
to whom they accrue, even that cannot be said with 
regard to profits due to an increase in the public 
value of land which is dependent on the pressure 
of population and influences of progress. In both 
cases the profits are due to causes which are not 
the particular persons’s own making. If that be so 7 

* That Is, accretions to the value of a person’s property which he 
has not foreseen and which are not due in. any degree to the efforts- 
made, intelligence exercised risks borne or capital invested by him. 
Professor Pisrou 1 The Economics of Welfare Part. IV, Chap. III. p. 600- 
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there is no reason why such profits ought not to be 
made to contribute a portion to the state which 
is the representative of the public interests. There 
is of course a special difficulty in finding out that 
portion of the income of any land which is due to 
its public value, as distinguished from the portion 

due to the exertions of the owners. And similarly, 
perhaps even more significantly, it is not possible 
to distinguish accurately the amount of opportunity 
or conjuncture profit as distinguished from earned 

profit. But they can be approximately estimated 
in both cases, and for the sake of being within the 
truth, they may be estimated after cautiously allow¬ 
ing a fair margin to cover the possible errors of 
-calculation. The profits then which are due to other 

causes than the application of work and outlay by 
the individuals to whom they accrue, are properly 

liable to make a contribution to the state, which 
contributions may even go to the full extent of 
such profits. In this connection special mention 

has to be made of monopoly profits. Monopolies 
involve privileges conferred by the state, and the 
monopolists enjoy exclusive advantages. The 
profits which they derive are partly at any rate due 
to the prevention of the play of free competition, 
-and to this extent the public have a right to 
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appropriate such monopoly profits, allowing to the 
monopolists only a reasonable portion of such 
profits, compensating them in addition for any 
special abilities shown in the business. There is 
in substance no difference between monopoly 

profits and other opportunity profits so far as the 
public interests are concerned, except that in the 
case of monopoly profits the state has clearly a 
greater right of appropriation, because of the 
exclusive rights it has conferred on the monopolists, 
which are the reason for the accrual of such profits.. 

$ On the whole then we arrive at this conclusion 
with regard to all unearned profits in general; that 
in our system of taxation we can properly include 
an opportunity-profits duty (including within its 
operation monopoly profits also); and where there 
has been no nationalisation of land, a levy on land 
rents too (the latter being revisible periodically 
% so as to conform to changing public values). 



CHAPTER VII 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TAX SYSTEM— ( Continued.) 

(V) INCOME TAXATION. 

Under existing conditions of individual and 
social life we do not find any other positive modes 
of taxation than those mentioned in the preceding 
chapters which are either pointed to or justified by 
the principles of ‘justice ’ and ‘ good government.’* 
If the wants of the state cannot be satisfied with 


It ma\ be said that stamp duties as a class, which have been 
widely recognised by the existing tax systems of the world, can properly 
find a place also in the mechanism of the system of taxation that we have 
here proposed. But a little reflection will show that stamp duties as 
such fall on certain transactions and acts of parties in their attempts to 
create inter se rights to property or status, and are not founded on any 
conceivable principle of justice or good government. As Dr. Pierson 
nghtlv puts it, they subserve no principle whatever and are mere fiscal 
legerdemain. Though on account of the large revenues which tliev 
yield and the ease with which they are collected, they have been tempt¬ 
ingly retamed by modern states generally, they are hardly defendable 
as a proper or sound source of revenue, from the standpoint of the 
fundamental aims and purposes of a national State. It mav be that people 

accust ° me _ d to the burden of these duties that they 

th* Si ^ tm !’ den 5 but tbere can be ^ttle doubt that when 

hl gMas they are now in India), they hit severely at 
commercial transactions, and impede economic progress. Though a 
wealthy community like the British or the Americans, “may be able to 
hear their burden-without detriment to their material progress i noor 

rff - I " dl * “ t0 ! ' c «Sly'reeamitoJ to 

£ 2 * o' 
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the non-tax revenues and the collections made 
from the above-mentioned taxes, it will have to 
resort to such a mode of taxation as will best 
satisfy its financial needs without at the same time 
being incompatible with any of the principles 
herein before noticed. This last consideration 
points to the general taxation of the personal 
resources of the individuals within the state. The 
distributional aspects of such taxation have been 
already generally discussed, and we may notice here 
the logical result of a consideration of the same 
viewed as having a place in any good tax system. 

Now with regard to such-taxation, the simplest 
method that suggests itself is the taxing of every 
individual within the state for his existence 
therein and receiving of benefits, protection, 
society and order which it affords. The rate of 
the tax thus leviable will be obtained by the sum 
total of the deficiency of revenue required over 
and above what the foregoing taxes supply, being 
divided by the number of members living in the 
state, the quotient representing the amount that 
each will have to pay. There is indeed some 
force and a little substance too in the argument 
that every member should make contribution 
towards the maintenance of the state. But what 
shall be the contribution is not so easily capable of 
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apportionment as it is conceivable with regard to- 
the case of many persons. A tax, as it is under¬ 
stood here, signifies only a contribution in terms of 
money or money’s equivalent. If that be so, 
one on whom the tax is imposed must be 
capable of paying it and it must be in an easily 
collectionable form. Now all the individuals in 
any given state do not, under the existing social 
order, possess money or material commodities 
convertible in terms of money, a considerably large 
number of them being poor and able to live if at 
all only by getting wages for their personal 
services. In some cases there is not e\ en the 
exercise of sufficient earning power which—may be 
due to either want of opportunity, or fitness 
or inclination to work, while in still worse cases 
(which it may however be hoped, is a steadily 
diminishing number) those who are known as the 
1 Residuum’ of the community are physically,, 
mentally and morally absolutely c unemployable* 
and are surrounded by extreme poverty and destitu¬ 
tion. In this state of things, it will be difficult in 
many and actually impossible in some cases to levy 
die apportioned amount of the tax from such 
persons. So a poll or capitation tax must eliminate 
from its operation those individuals from whom on 
account of want of property or earnings, the tax 
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cannot be levied at all. And these we may call 
the 4 impossibles.’ In the case of those who are 
earning but not sufficiently even for themselves, 
the collection of the tax will be a difficult and 
costly business, though not impossible. If a levy 
is to be insisted on in this case, it will lead to serious 
social discontent, but more importantly than that, 
will impair their efficiency and therefore their earning 
power, thus making them less able to pay the tax 
than before, and gradually driving them to the 
position of the 4 impossibles.’ Further if the 
4 impossibles ’ are to be exempted on account oi 
their having nothing, and if the half-starving are 
also to be freed from the payment of the tax on the 
ground of poverty or insufficiency, the principle 
involved in the taxation of individuals as such 
ceases to operate, a new guiding principle being 
substituted in its place, namely, the possession of 
property or earning of income. The power to 
pay comes no longer to be judged by personal 
-existence but by possession and earnings. Perhaps 
it may be said that whatever may be the practical 
difficulty, the principle of justice involved in a 
capitation levy cannot be easily denied ; that it is 
a fact that every person living in the state receives 
from it his personal protection, though in the case 
-of those who have properties or incomes, the pro- 


14 
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tection of the state extends to their possessions 
also: but that this latter factor can only show that 
over and above the general poll-tax, an additional 
levy may have to be imposed on those who receive 
the additional protection for their properties and 
incomes. But a little reflection will show that 
this contention is untenable. As we had already 
occasion to notice in connection with the exemption 

from taxation of the resources necessary for sub¬ 
sistence, the protection of the mere physical body, 
apart from the protection of property has no 
advantage in itself, at any rate in the view of those 
who have no properties to be protected by state 
interference. Or rather the view of such persons 
is that but for the state, those whose properties 
are protected would be entirely at the mercy of 
those who have no property and who by combina¬ 
tion or otherwise could remove their own condition 
of poverty by interfering with the resources of those 
that have. In their view the existence of the state 
is a hindrance rather than an advantage to the 
poorer people. They will lose nothing and may 
possibly gain something by the destruction of the 
state as it exists. The state, therefore, is deemed to 
exist only on behalf of those who have possessions 
and ^namt to preserve them. Viewed mthis aspect 
the duty of the state will be not to exasperate the 
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poorer classes and goad them to a combination for 
its destruction but to appease their discontent and 
poverty in all possible ways. If this view be 
correct, then a fortiori it follows that their poverty 
and discontent should not be increased by any taxa¬ 
tion of their necessary resources. Again from the 

standpoint of good government also the reasons 
for exempting the poor whether with or without 
any properties or incomes, are apparent from what 
■we have previously discussed. Further even sup¬ 
posing for the sake of argument that a per capita 

levy is necessary for the ends of justice, the prob¬ 
lem of how such a contribution can be imposed 
upon and collected from them has still to be solved. 

Perhaps it may be suggested that instead of 
the tax being collected in the shape of a money 
payment, it may be levied from them in the shape 
of personal services. There is indeed some force 
in this suggestion, but the practical difficulties 
involved in distributing and utilising such services 
are so great and insuperable that the principle which 
is already otherwise unsustainable on a priori 
grounds, is incapable of realisation under existing 
conditions of society and government. In the first 
place it is exceedingly difficult to distribute such 
services so as to throw an equal burden of sacrifice 
on all those who have to render them. To# 
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measure of individual services according to their 
market value is no easy matter. The complexity 
of calculation required by the variety of the services 
that might be offered, and the inadequacy of a 
single measuring rod for all of them, are enough to 
deter the greatest financier of genius from attemp¬ 
ting ^taxation in the shape of services. Secondly, 
it is obvious that the state will not be in need of 
sendees which are not of any use to itself. The 

services required by the state being generally 
divisible into two kinds---those necessary for the 
carrying on of its work of government including 
all social activities, and those connected with the 
defence of the state from external aggression and 
internal disorder—the only possible ways in which 
the services of any members of the community can 
be availed of by the state, are circumscribed by 
these two kinds of utilities, unless the state takes 
upon itself as it might well do under conditions 
already indicated, profitable business activities 

which may give a further scope for the employment 
of such sendees. Now each of such services to be 
collected, it has to be noted, must necessarily be 
Of a compulsory or semi-compulsory character— 
compulsory in cases in which they are wholly or 
psutially unremunerative to the employees, the 
extent of non-remuneration indicating the amount 
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of tax payable-by them; and semi-compulsory in 

cases where the remuneration paid to them is 

smaller by the amount of tax due.from them, than 

the actual value which their services can command 

<1 

in the open market. In either case ft is clear that, 
as the employees will do their work unwillingly or 
half-heartedly, the work done by them must 
necessarily be less efficient than fully paid services. 
Again, with regard to the services required for the 
carrying on of the business of government in all 
its directions, the employment of individuals with¬ 
out the special qualifications required for each kind 
of work, will not only prove inefficient and useless, 
but in some cases prove even positively harmful 
for the purposes which such work is intended to 
achieve. Hence if the state wanted to utilise the 
services of persons who are unable to pay the 

capitation tax in terms of money or other material 
commodities reasonably capable of a money mea¬ 
surement, it will have to train them at its own 
expense, before seeking to employ their services, 
unless they train themselves at their own cost. 
As the individuals we are here concerned with, are 
not from poverty, capable of training themselves at 
their own expense, the consideration arises whether 
it will be sound economy for the state to invest its 
monies on training them and then employing their 
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services at a lower than the market rate of wages, 
the difference indicating the amount of tax leviable 
plus the cost of training expended. 

All this however is with regard to that portion 
of the work of government which requires specia¬ 
lised ability. But the military and the police 
services, as well as the lowest ranks of every branch 
of the governmental organisation, and in all cases 
when the state has undertaken economic functions 
on any large scale, the whole of the manual labour 
required for them, are all spheres of activity where 
there is vast and unlimited scope for the employ¬ 
ment of unskilled physical labour which requires 
no special training, or at any rate no more than a 
little and almost inexpensive training as a qualifi¬ 
cation for entrance. In all these departments of 
government, it may be plausibly argued, the state 
can employ the services of those of its members 
who are unable to pay the capitation tax, and thus 
solve the problem, of universal taxation. But a 
close attention will show that these departments 
as they are at present, do not give scope for the 
employment of any but a small and limited number 
of persons. A few hundred thousands at the most 
will be enough for the police and defence sen-ices, 
an even smaller number for the bottom ranks 
of the civil departments. Of course state indus- 
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trialism may give scope for the employment of 
some millions of labourers, but under existing 
conditions the industrial and other business activi¬ 
ties of the state are small and limited. Under 
these circumstances, there is not scope for the 
employment of more than a few per centum of the 
untaxable classes among the community. The 
question of utilising the services of these people 
by the state thus reduces itself as part of the 
larger problem of want of employment which in 
modern economics still remains unsolved. 
If the state should think of solving its present 
question by arranging to give employment to all 
these people by distributing its available work in 
turns, that will involve besides other evils, want of 
uniformity in carrying on the business of govern¬ 
ment, want of responsibility in each discharging 

his duties, brought about by the frequent changes 

in each office or work, and a resulting greater 
complexity in the methods of administration and 
larger cost of supervision and management. And 
after all, what is to be the ultimate effect of these 
compulsory and semi-compulsory services ? In these 
days of developing democratic feeling and popular 
influence oyer government, the tendency of 

government has come to be more and more to 
widen its range of action so as to increase steadily 
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the welfare of the poorer classes in all possible 
ways, than for making them bear any burden to 
the state and reduce their material conditions of 
well-being. In such state of things it will be more 
correct to view the aim of • the state as intending 

o 

to benefit the poorer classes if at all it aims at 
providing employment for any of them, than to 
take such employment to be for the utilisation of 
, their service to the state as the alternative for their 
non-payment of any tax. Thus the principle 
involved in a universal capitation levy with its 
scheme of compulsory and semi-compulsory services 

in untaxable cases, become swallowed up and 
lost in the larger and more engaging problem of 
state socialism. 

Again politically, the combined influence of a 
military recruited from the untaxable population, 
and naturally sympathetic toward the condition of 
the poorer classes and a democratic government 
craving lor a socialistic organisation of society may 
lead to revolution instead of a cautious advance in 
the path of progress. The influence of the poor 
in every direction, and the opportunities for their 
easy combination might cumulatively lead to 
extreme impatience with the existing social ills 
and possibly produce large ill-considered changes 
in the socio-economic organism, and cut deeply 
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into the roots of social prosperity. Thus the 
political and social perils of any attempt at 
universal personal taxation, are greater and more 
serious than they at first appear. The employment 
on a large scale of the poorer classes of people by 
the state will only bring home to their minds a 
more intense hatred of the richer classes than they 
might otherwise have, by perpetually setting their 
minds seriously over the question whether they 
should at all be, in the words of Dr. Marshall, 

“ doomed from their birth to hard work in order to- 
provide for others the requisites of a refined and 
cultured life, while they themselves are prevented 
by their poverty and toil from having any share or 
part in that life.” This will goad them on to 
further impatience and may possibly shake the 
very foundations of the existing social order. 
Thus there are strong political and social grounds 
for not increasing or rather for not attempting’ 
anything that will tend to increase the discontent 
and impatience of the poor by any action on the- 
part of the state. And this in the interests of the 
richer folk themselves. It is rather better for the 
latter to pay higher taxes than in order to achieve- 
a particular idea of justice, set the poorer folk in 
greater force against themselves. We have-, 
already seen the economic grounds on which the 
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exemption from taxation of all incomes that do not 
reach above the level of the subsistence minimum 
is defendable both in theory and practice; and 
they need not be repeated here. Considering all 
the circumstances therefore we have to reject the 
general per capita taxation as impracticable and 
unsound, and omit it irom our system of taxation. 
Failing the capitation tax, we are naturally led to 
a taxation of the material acquisitions of the 
members of the community. Such a tax should 
pnma facie fall on all the material resources from 
whatever source they may come, though the case 
of resources not exceeding the subsistence 
.minimum requires exemption from the levy for 
reasons already noted. 

The next question is whether the taxation 
should fall on properties or incomes. But that Is 
an easy matter to decide. As the expenditure of 
the state is of a periodically recurring nature, It 
necessarily follows that taxation which is required 
for meeting such expenditure, must likewise be 
periodically recurring. This naturally points to 
the taxing of incomes derived periodically either 
from the yield of properties or from the exertion 
of earning power or both. If instead of the 
incomes of properties the properties themselves 
-are made to contribute a portion to the state, 
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it is clear that the properties will gradually 
■diminish and disappear, leaving ultimately nothing 
for the state to levy on. Incomes of all kinds— 
whether they be derived from the usance 
■of property or exercise of earning power—being 
the periodically recurring acquisitions of individuals, 
are therefore the most adequate subj ect of taxation. 
Thus failing a general poll-tax, we are led to the 
taxation of incomes accuring- to the members ol 
the community at -stated periods, which for the 
sake of simplicity and giving reality to our dis¬ 
cussion we shall assume to be yearly. Unlike the 
other taxes which may be justified on other and 
independent grounds than that of mere financial 
necessity, this tax has no justification apart from 
its being required to satisfy the financial needs 
of the state. It has therefore to be resorted to 
when all the other sources of revenue and taxation 
fail or prove insufficient to cope with the state’s 
requirements. 

* For a clear understanding of the subject of 
income taxation, it is necessary to note at the outset 
the meaning of the term ‘ income ’. In the most 
general sense it means and includes all ‘comings in ’ 
or benefits derived by human beings. It may 
include a person’s income of satisfaction which he 
■derives from attending a music party or enjoying a 
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good breeze as much as what he derives from the 

<j 

produce of his labour, land or capital. But with 
the prevalence of a money economy the notion of 
‘income’ has come to be confined in common 
parlance to those incomings which are expressed 
in terms of money. But from the stand point of the 
economic organisation of society as it exists in 
modem times, the term may be taken to include also- 
a certain number of forms of income which though 
not expressed in terms of money, are reasonably 
capable of a money measure. For example a 
person dwelling in his own house or using his own 
carriage, furniture or jewels may not in the popular 
sense be said to derive any income from such pro¬ 
perty, but from an economic point of view, and 
also for purposes of taxation, one’s enjoyment of 
one’s own house, carriage, furniture, jewels and 
other material property, is capable of a money 
measure, in as much as each of them is rentable or 
hireable at specified rates of money in the market 
and must therefore be included in the person’s 
income. The point whether they should or should 
not be taken as ‘ taxable income ’ for purposes of 
incometax is to be judged by the test whether they 
are mere psychic incomes incapable of any external 
measurement or are fairly estimable at a rental 

value. If the latter, they should be included in 
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: taxable income if not to be excluded. In 
■calculating therefore the incomes of individuals for 
purposes ol taxation,' such usance of property as 
can directly or indirectly be brought under the 
measuring rod of money, should be included. Only 
purely psychic satisfactions, though they are also 
incomes in the strict sense of the term, are to be 

■omitted as they cannot be measured or estimated 
at a definite money value. 

Now if we look into the actual state of income- 
taxation in various countries, we find that many 
kinds of incomes which are capable of a definite 
money measure have not been included in the 
operation of the tax for various reasons. Besides 
other exemptions those incomes of enjoyment in 
particular which are derived from the usance of one’s 
own properties have not been included in taxable 
income. The main reason for this is that the several 
legislative bodies which are responsible for the 
imposition of the tax have generally been influenced 
by the popular view of ‘ income ’ and failed to 
recognise the full economic import of the term. 

This and other matters connected with income 
taxation, we may now discuss with reference to our 
■own country, India. The income tax in India is at 
present regulated by the Income tax Act of 1922. 
A perusal of the Act will show that even in the 
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case of incomes that are capable of a money 
estimate, various kinds of income are excluded 
from the operation of the tax. In the first place, 
the incomes of religious, charitable and other 
institutions of general public utility are exempted. 
The reason for this is obvious and it is defendable 
on the principle of ‘ good government ’ already 
noticed. Taxation being only a means for the 
conferring of good government, the state will be 
hindering its own aims and purposes by levying a 
tax on things which it considers to be good for its 
people. The second exemption is in favour of the 
incomes of local authorities such as the municipal 
and local Boards. Here also the reason for the 
exemption is obvious. The functions of these local 
bodies are only to improve the well-being of the 
people in the localities in which they exist, and this 
is the very purpose for which the state has created 
them. It is therefore not only proper but necessary 
that in the interests of good government the funds 
of such bodies should also be exempted. But it 
may well be suggested that from the point of view 
of the whole state it is necessary that all local' 
bodies should be made to contribute a portion 
of -their incomes to the maintenance of the 
Central and Provincial Governments, in propor¬ 
tion -to the strength and richness of their 
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resources. Some of these bodies are poor and 
some others rich. Some raise most of their 
funds by means of local rates and others derive 
a considerable portion of their incomes from 
economic sources. % Some exist over rich and 
populous areas, while others are not so. Under 
these circumstances, it is arguable that the national 
Central Government by giving peace and security 
is doing a real function for the prosperity of the 
people of the whole country (including all the local 
bodies), and on the analogy of the progressive 
:axation of incomes of individuals accrding to the 
amounts of such incomes, local bodies can legiti¬ 
mately be made to contribute a proportion in a 
orogressive scale, of their annual funds to the 
lational treasury. There is much force in this 
dew, and it is not unsound. Some of the municipal 
md local Boards are getting very large incomes 
;very year, while others are very poor. An 
ixemption may be given in favour of those of such 
aodies whose incomes do not exceed, say a lakh of 
upees per year, and in the case of others a 
:ontribution of from 5 to 20 per cent may be 
evied in a progressive scale according to the 
sxtent of resourcefulness of such bodies exceeding 
he minimum limit of a lakh of rupees. Thirdly, 
he exemption of the interest yielded by securities- 
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held by Provident Funds and Provident Insurance 
Societies, and of Life Insurance premiums actually 
paid to the extent of one-sixth of a person’s income, 
is based on philanthropic and humane considerations 
of policy rather than on sound economic principles, 
and is justified by the desirability ol encouraging 
people to sacrifice some portion of their present 
incomes for future benefits to themselves, and thus 
develop a habit of providing for their own future. 

But it cannot be maintained by any stretch of 
reasoning that such monies are not the incomes ol 

•O 

the societies or of the payers as the case may be. 
As Professor Bastable points out ‘ the case is one 
of concession to human feeling rather than a sound 
deduction from general principles.’ Nor can the 
exemption of any lump or capital sums received 
in commutation of any pensions or as compensation 
for death or injuries, be justified on valid grounds. 


For they are real and measureable benefits hardly 
distinguishable from accidental incomes in any 
manner. The exemption again of casual and non¬ 
recurring receipts (unless they be capital amounts 


received in payment of insurance policies or as 
accumulated Provident Funds the premiums for 
which had already paid the income-tax) is equally 


baseless-. The reason of their being casual or non¬ 
recurring receipts does not take away from thein 
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the character of incomes chargeable to income-tax.. 
It is difficult to conceive the rationale of exempting 
from the charge such receipts as those from lottery 
chits or profits from the sale of a copyright or 
patent, or gifts of any kind. Again legacies 
in India pay no tax at all. But they have 
been already considered in a previous chapter, 
and need no further discussion here. The last 
and most important and perhaps most seriously 
objectionable because the most persistent, is 
the exemption of agricultural incomes, and this 
requires some detailed consideration. The main 
ground on which it is generally sought to justify 

the exemption of agricultural income from being 
chargeable to the income-tax is that, as the land 
owners already pay land revenue—an ancient and 
immemorial levy—to Government, an additional 
levy of income-tax on agricultural incomes would 
be unjust and involve double taxation. A close 

scrutiny of the matter would however show that the 
extension of the income-tax to agricultural incomes 
would not only involve no double taxation but be 

helpful to achieving an equitable distribution of the 
tax. The fact that land revenue is already collected 
in no way affects the situation. We are not 

concerned here with the question whether the land 
revenue is a rent or a tax. That question does 
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£ not affect our present reasoning. The only relevant 
fact to be noted is that the land revenue has got 
a very ancient existence and is so permanently 
attached to the land itself that the ownership of the 
land, its market value, and the profitableness or 
: otherwise of investments in it, are all calculated 
: after a spontaneous deduction of the annual - or 
I capital value, as the case may be, of the land 
revenue to be paid to Government. So far as 
owners and purchasers are concerned the land 
revenue is a permanent burden on the land whose 
existence does not enter the calculations of private 
individuals in their ordinary business transactions. 
This point leads us to consider what is known as the 
1 amortisation ’ of land revenue as a real imposition 
adhering to the land itself. This can best be 
illustrated by an example. We shall take the case 
of Ryotwari land in the Cauvery Delta. There is 
the permanent burden of the land-revenue or ‘ kist ’ 
on the land. The market value of the land and the 
profitableness of investments in it are both deter 
mined only after making due allowance to the 
existence of the kist. This will be seen from the 


; motives that govern investments. A person wants 
to invest, say a lakh of rupees on 100 acres of land 


in ife Cauvery Delta, or on certain securities. He 
has two options. .The latter yields him 5 34 pef 
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cent interest, and gets an annual income of Rs. 5,500-' 
We shall suppose that he values the social distinc 
tion and dignity of ownership attached to the land 
at Rs. 1,500 per annum. Now he will be induced 

to invest on the land only if he can get a net income 
of Rs. 4,000 after payment of Government kist. 

If the kist be Rs. 10 per acre, then he will not b.e 
induced to buy the land unless the gross rent which 
he can realise from it be Rs. 50 per acre inclusive 
of the kist he will have to pay out of it. If he 
expects less than this amount of rent, he will not 
go in for the land. Thus in all private business 
transactions, the existence of land revenue is always 
allowed for whether consciously or unconsciously, 
in determining the market value of land and 
profitableness of investments in it. Again the 
i amortisation ’ is much more clear when we note 
the fact that the market value of lands of equal 
fertility varies according as the amount of land 
revenue payable varies. In the case of ‘ Sarva- 
m any am ’ or revenue-free lands, the market 
price is almost exactly higher than that of a 
neighbouring revenue-burdened land of equal 

fertility, to the extent of the capital value of the 
revenue payable on the latter. Again the market 
price of land which pays Rs. 6 or 7 as kist is higher 
than that of land paying Rs. 10, and lower than 
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that of Sarvamanyam land. Thus in the determina¬ 
tion of the market price of lands the capitalised 
•value of Government kist is always allowed for. 
The gross rent minus the kist is the annual value of 
the land to the private owner. If this be so, then 
from the point of view of private enterprise, it is 
clear that there is no difference between investments 
on land and other investments, nor between 
agricultural and non-agricultural incomes. For in 
either case, it is the profit of capital invested or 
deemed to have been invested that matters, and 
. nothing else. Hence it is obviously unjust that one 
who invests in non-agricultural enterprises should 
j pay income-tax on his incomes, while another who 

: invests on land and derives an agricultural in- 

. ^ 

j come should enjoy immunity from the tax. There 

1 is absolutely no justification for this exemption on 
any acceptable principle of taxation. 

Except what we have thus noticed, all other 
kinds of incomes are taxable to income-tax in this 
country. For the sake of clearness the Act 
classifies taxable incomes under these six heads :—• 
1. Salaries, 2. Interest on securities, 3. Property 
Incomes 4. Incomes from business, 5. Professional 
earnings and 6. Incomes from other sources. 

The last head is evidently included for the 
sake of abundant caution. It is not necessary for 

v .. • * . '*• 1 ' • -r 
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the purpose of this inquiry to enter into any 

analysis of these heads and add anything by way 
of criticism or susfSfestion. The details of enuncia- 
tion are fairly exhaustive to include all kinds of 
incomes which the Act intends to reach. But in 
the light of the explanation of the term 4 income * 
which we have previously given in this chapter, 
it is necessary to consider one or two points with 
regard to the cases of those property-incomes 
which are neither in the form of money nor money’s 
worth of material goods, but come in the shape of 
direct utilities for the enjoyment of the owners of 
such properties. The Indian Incometax Act deals 
with the case of only one of such properties, 

namely house property which is in the occupation 
of the owner himself for the purpose of his own 
residence. A proviso to section 9 of the Act pro¬ 
vides how an estimate has to be made of the annual 
value of such property and prescribes the mode of 
calculating it in terms of money. It states that the 
bonafide annual value of a house-property in 
the occupation of its owner shall be deemed 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the total income 
of the owner. It assumes that 10 per cent is 
the maximum proportion in which any person 
getting income will spend on providing house 
room for himself. But it may be submitted that 
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there is no warrant for this assumption, and 
indeed actual facts are against it. Though it may 
be approximately correct in the case of moderate 
incomes, it will not at all hold true ii» the case of 
the wealthier classes of people in India, In this 
country, the ownership of a house gives a distinc¬ 
tion and a status and a delight in ownership, 
perhaps not <juite known to European countries. 
The average wealthy man here is intensely inclined 
to display his wealth in possessing a house of high 
value, rather than spend only a ten per cent pro¬ 
portion of his total wealth. It will be far from actual 
facts, in many cases, if only 10 per cent of the total 
income is taken to be the average annual value of a 
person’s residence. The only proper method then 
of arriving at the annual value of house property 
in such cases seems to be to calculate it at 5 % of 
the estimated capital value of the property with 
reference to the market rate. 

We have next to point out that there are 
certain kinds of property incomes which are not at 
all contemplated by the Act and therefore omitted 
from its operation. Every person who owns a 
motor car, or a coach and horses or other vehicles 
Or a set of furniture or what is more common in 
wealthy houses in India a large number of house¬ 
hold utensils and precious jewels of considerable 
■* ■ * * 
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value, may be deemed to derive from the use of 
such articles a certain definite income of utility, 
measurable in terms of money. Instead of owning 
such articles*himself, if an individual hires them 
for a peri®d of, say, a year or a month, he 
pays a definite money rent for their use; and 
conversely, a person who owns such things can 
in business fashion derive a money income by 
letting them out for hire. When the income 
of satisfaction derived from such things is not a 
mere psychological feeling but capable of being 
measured by a definite amount of money, there 
is no reason why any such income should be 
left out of account for purposes of income-tax. 
In India the inclusion of such income for pur¬ 
poses of the income-tax is specially necessary 
from the point of view of good government. 

• It is a notorious fact that the people of this 
country are in the habit of locking up a large part 
of their wealth in precious jewels and household 
utensils merely for the sake of display. It may be 
said without any fear of contradiction that not less 
than a fifth of the accumulated wealth of this 
country is so locked up. A tax on the income of 
satisfaction derived from the possession and use 
of such articles will not only educate the people of 
the country and improve them morally, but by 
discouraging the use of costly and luxuriant jewels 
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will release a large amount of capital from such 
investments and direct them to the production of 
more urgent national utilities. Neither the Indian 
income-tax nor the income-tax in other countries 
includes any such income within its operation. But 
• its justification on economic grounds is clear. 
There is no logical distinction between the income of 
these other properties and that of house-property in 
the enjoyment ot the owner himself. Perhaps it may 
be said that if we include all these incomes derived 
from the usance of property, it will lead to absurd 
results ; that it will lead to the taxation of the income 
derived from the very clothing which we wear, such 
income being'estimated by the amount that is payable 
for hiring the same for a year! This is the logical 
result of our proposition. But our answer is that 
such tilings are not generally hired because they 
are not durable for a fairly long period of years. 
In estimating the incomes from the usance of pro¬ 
perty by owners themselves, we have to remember 
that allowance should be made for wear and tear 
of the property out of the annual incomes thereof. 
Such allowance will be small or great according as 
the property is more or less durable in its 
nature. Judged in this aspect the net income 
derived from our clothing over and above the 
deduction for its wear and tear, will be so small 
that there is practically no use in troubling 

ourselves with the estimation of the incomes 

1 ■» 
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from articles which are not fairly durable for a 

number of years or are of so small a value that they 
are not worth the trouble involved in assessment 
and collection. But in the case of jewels, utensils, 
vehicles and furniture, the articles being fairly 
durable, and aggregately of considerable value, 
their incomes are not a negligible quantity In the 
case of those whose incomes reach above a taxable 
minimum and particularly of highly wealthy people. 
The principle is already applied to the case of 
house-room. Where a person owns his own house, 
it is estimated to yield an income of satisfaction, 
capable of a money value. These other properties 
stand equally on the same footing and also yield 
a measureable annual value which in the interests 
of both justice and good government ought not 
to be excluded from the income-tax. It cannot be 
merely supposed that either jewels or the other pro¬ 
perties under consideration yield little or no income. 
As we already mentioned nearly 20 per cent of 
the non-land wealth of thecountry now exists in the 
shape of jewels. In wealthy houses the desire for 
the possession of jewels and ornaments for the sake 
of display is so intense that not an inconsider¬ 
able portion of their wealth Is invested in such 
things. On principle therefore, the bonafide annual 

incomes from such properties ought to be taken 

into account for purposes of income-taxation. 
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A principal feature of the Indian Income-Tax: 
Act is that it provides after the fashion of the 
English Statute, that the rates of income-tax and' 
supertax which are to be charged for any year will 
be determined annually by the Indian Legislature- 
by the Finance Act passed for that year. It has to 
be noted that the tax itself is a permanent one, but 
only varies from year to year as to the rates at which 
it is to be charged. Before the present Act, there 
was a permanent schedule attached to the previous: 
Income-tax Acts, showing the rate or rates at which 
incomes of particular amounts should be charged 
to income-tax ; and there was no time-limit for the 
duration of such rate or rates. But the new enact¬ 
ment has followed the English practice obviously 
for the purpose of providing a fairly elastic source 
of revenue to meet the requirements of Govern¬ 
ment in the last resort. If in any year the 
financial position was bad and expenditure could not 
be met out of the other sources of revenue the 
rates would be sufficiently increased for meeting the 
difficulty; if the position was good, then the rates 
would be correspondingly reduced and the burden of 
the tax lessened. 

Whether and how far the existing rates are in 
conformity with the principles enunciated in Chapters 
"Hitand IV, of this book, will have to be studied 
now. The existing rates including both the income- 
tax and supertax are as follows :— 
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Rates of Income-tax* 


A. in the case of every individual, every unregistered firm 
and ever} 7- undivided Hindu family— 

(1) When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000 


Rate 

PER RUPEE. 

ML 


(2) 

When the total ] 

l 1 

’ or upwards,' 

1 

0—0—5 


income is gr* ' 

) Rs. 2,000] 

but less than , 

I Rs. 5,000- 

(3) 

)j 

Rs. 5.000 

>y 

Rs. 10,000- 

0—0—6 

(4) 

? ? 

Rs. 10,000 

7) 

Rs. 20,000- 

0—0—9 

(5) 

J7 

Rs. 20,000 

r> 

Rs. 30,000- 

* 0—1—0 

(6) 


Rs. 30,000 

r> 

Rs. 40,000- 

* 0—1“—3 

0) 

>> 

Rs. 40,000 

» • i 

jj 

» ft • • • • 

. 0—1—6 


B. In the case of every company, and ever)- registered firm, 
whatever its total income. 

Rates of Super-tax. 

In respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total 
income 


0 — 1—6 


(1) in the case of every company *•* 

(2) {a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family— 

(i) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees 
of such excess 

(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(d) in the case of every individual and every unregistered 
firm, and every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupees^ 

0^ 6^CC6SS * ** * * * 

(^)'m the case of every individual, every unregistered 

firm, fojr every Hindu undivided family 

(i) for every rupee of the second fifty thousand 

rupees of such excess **' 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 

rupees of such excess 

(iii) ‘ Do. do. 

(i v ) Do. do. 

(v) Do. do. 

(vi) . ' * Do. do. 

(vii) - Do. do. 

(viii) Do. do. 

(ix) Do. do. 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder-of the excess 


Rate 
per RUPEE. 
• . * 0 -> 1——0 


nil. 

0 — 1—0 
0 — 1—0 


0 - 1-6 

0—2—O 
0 —- 2—6 
O'—3~—0 
0—3—6 
0—4—0 

0. - I —6 - 

0—5—0 ’ 
0—5—6 
0—6—0^ 
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It will be seen from the above schedule of 
rates that except in the case of companies and 
registered firms which pay a uniform rate of one 
anna in the rupee as incometax whatever may be 
the extent of their incomes, and a supertax also of 
one anna in the rupee in respect of all their excess 
incomes over fifty thousand rupees, the rates of 
incometax and supertax in all other cases vary 
according to the amounts of income. Then again 
complete exemption is given in the case of all 
persons whose total annual income is less than 
Rs. 2,000. In the case of those whose incomes 
amount to Rs. 2,000 or more there is a graduated 
scale of tax according to which the rates for 
particular amounts of total income are so prescribed 
that they are made to increase with definite 
increases in the size of such incomes up to the limit 
of Rs, 40,000 and thereafter to remain uniformly 
proportional at a prescribed maximum throughout, 
whatever may be the extent of income. In order 
to make the taxation progressive in the case of 
larger incomes, a supertax is imposed on all those 
incomes which are in excess of Rs, 50,000 the 
rate of such tax increasing with every given excess 
of income over that amount, until the total income 
reaches 6 lakhs of rupees; and thereafter a uniform 
rate is charged as a maximum, whatever may be 
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the amount of income. It will be noted that the 

point at which the Supertax begins to operate is at 
a higher level than the highest limit at which the 
ordinary incometax rate ceases to increase. Again 
while the ordinary rate of incometax is the same 
throughout for assessing the whole of a person’s 
income, there is a given rate of supertax for every 
given excess of income over the exempted limit of 

Rs. 50,000 and this rate increases with every given 
increase in the total income. With regard to the 
actual pressure caused by the operation of the two 
taxes one further point may be noted. While 
exemption is given in the case of those whose 
incomes are below the taxable minimum of 
Rs. 2,000, in the case of every one who gets an 
income of Rs. 2,000 or more, the tax is levied not 
on the surplus that he has over and above the 
exempted minimum but on the whole of his income. 
Thus if a person gets Rs. 3,000 he has to pay tax 
it the rate of 5 pies in the rupee not on Rs. 1,001 
which is his surplus but on every rupee of the 3,000 
re gets. We have already seen in our study of 
rrinciples that thejpbj ect of the exemption is only 
:o ensure for every one the minimum necessary for 
;ubsistence and that in all cases only surplus 
ncomes, if at all, should form the subject of 
axation. Whatever may be the rate or rates at 
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which such surplus incomes arc taxed, in no case 
should that part of a person’s income which is 
required for furnishing him the necessaries of 
existence be invaded. Now when we examine the 
Indian Income-tax on this basis, we find that it 
works out a very unequal distribution of its burden 
and is the most oppressive in the case of small 
surpluses. In fact it consumes the whole surplus 
in the case of incomes which are just above the 
exemption limit. Though a progressive graduation 
is attempted by making the rate of tax increase 
with prescribed increases in the amount of income, 
the result achieved is merely an irregular percentage 
rate of tax oppressively regressive in its action on 
surpluses in the neighbourhood of the exemption 
limit and fitfully progressive in the case of larger 
« surpluses. Of course, when the incomes reach 
above Rs. 50,000, the super-tax begins to operate 
and with it a steady progression which continues 
until the incomes reach above 6 lakhs of rupees. 


Now viewed from the stand-point of the 
principles of ‘justice ’ and ‘ good government ’ 
two questions arise for our consideration here. (1) 

Whether and how far the exemption from the 
income-tax of persons whose incomes fall below 
R& 2,000, is conducive to those principles and (2) 
in what manner a proper form of progressive 
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graduation in conformity with such principles can 
be achieved in incometaxation in this country. 

First with regard to the question of exemption. 
By fixing the taxable minimum at Rs. 2,000, the 
Indian Legislature, it would appear, seems to have 
thought that all incomes below this limit would be 
necessary for providing the minimum of sub¬ 
sistence for individuals in this country. For 
■examining the soundness of this position, it is 
necessary that we should consider it in three 
aspects, first whether the Legislature is correct in 
fixing the limit of personal exemption at the sum of 
Rs. 2,000, secondly whether the exemption should 
be given only to those whose incomes fall below 
that amount; and thirdly whether it will be In 
consonance with ‘justice’ and ‘good government’, 
to have a uniform limit of exemption in all cases or 
treat all kinds of incomes in the same way without 
■differentiation. 

The primary needs of civilised human exist¬ 
ence, as we have already seen, are qualitatively 
the same everywhere, though in quantity and 
Intensity they may differ according to [climate and 
the seasons of the year. Under the head of prime 
necessaries may be included air'and water, food, 
clothing and house-room, fire and light, medical 
aid and sanitation, education, news”travel and 

i 
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religion. All these are necessary for leading a 
healthy and cultured life anywhere; and they are 

the primary physical, mental and moral needs of 
man, which depend on enviroment for their supply 
and are characteristically economic. In estimating 
the cost of providing thes-e necessaries in any 
country, we may err rather on the side of exaggera¬ 
tion than of minimisation, for it is much more 
necessary that one should be provided with an 
abundance of these things than that he should be 
made to feel a want for any of them. With regard 
to the first two items—air and water, it may however 
be noted that under existing conditions they are 
from the individual standpoint, the gifts of nature 
almost everywhere, and we may not be doing any 
violence to our present enquiry, if we take it that 
they are so in India also. In the matter of the 
other necessaries it may be stated that living in 
this country is comparatively cheaper than in 
Great Britain. The supply price of food is much 
cheaper here than there. The population per 
square mile being less here than there, and the 
abundance of land and ease of production being 
greater, food is a cheaper commodity for us than for 
the Britisher. But even supposing that on account of 
the existing facilities for transport we are not in better 
advantage in the matter of food supply than the 
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people of Great Britain, we are decidedly 
better off with regard to the necessity for clothing, 
house-room, fire and light. Natural causes have 
made these requisites of life, less imperative needs 
for us than for the people of colder countries; 
where heavier and larger clothing, a more pro¬ 
tective house-room, a greater need for fire and heat 
and a larger use of artificial lighting are found 
indispensable. These indeed will consume a 
considerably larger amount of a person’s income in 
Great Britain than in this country where the climatic 
conditions do not require such costly external 
apparatus for existence. Sanitation, medical aid, 
education and news and travel may be said to be 
somewhat cheaper in the other country than here, 
because of the greater influence exerted there by 
those agencies of economic progress which have 
contributed to the material apparatus of civilisation. 
Also in the matter of religion it may be said that 
the people of India (whether they be Hindus, 
Muhammadans or Buddhists) are adherents of more 
costly religions than the purely Christian Community 

of Britain. The religious ceremonies of the Hindus 
and Muhammadans are many and costly, and 

they consume considerable sums of money in the 

year. Without deciding as to the need for religion 

from the standpoint of the rationalist, we may 
16 
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assume here that under the existing conditions of 
human society, the religious needs of a people are 
as necessary for their moral existing to be satisfied, 
as food and other things for the sustenance of their 
physical bodies. In fact religion contributes to an 
important extent towards the fulness of life of man 
in all civilised countries, and is in many cases the 
source of the highest happiness. All these are 
primary requisites for leading a cultured life ; and 
in this country under the prevailing economic 
conditions they may be said to cost on a rough and 
at the same time liberal estimate a sum of Rs. 309 
per head per annum in the case of the generality of 
people living in the rural areas. In the case of the 
urban population, the three important requisites of 
living, food, clothing and house-room are more costly 
than In the country side and their costliness differs 
according to the relative facilities which they afford 
for living. But broadly speaking we may take it 
that in small towns with less than 20,000 population, 
the total cost of living will be 15 per cent more 
than in the purely rural areas ; that in the bigger 
municipal towns, it will be 30 per cent more ; and 

in the chief cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Delhi 50 per cent more. 

The exemption limit in the English Income- 
Tax Is now fixed at £ 135. In spite of the comnre- 

• ■ - *■ •„ •. t -* ■ ' 
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hensive nature of the reforms effected on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission that sat 
in 1919, it is disappointing to find no differen¬ 
tiation made between the minimum cost of living 
in urban and rural areas. It cannot be gainsaid 
that at any rate in the matter of houscroom and 
clothing town life is more costly than life in the 
country. The difference will appear more striking 
when we compare the cost of living in the city of 
London or Bombay with that in an interior village. 

If we take all these matters into consideration 


in our study, we find no rationale for fixing a 
uniform limit of exemption in all places and that 
at Rs. 2000. 

Then to pass on to another aspect of the question. 
Under the existing Income-Tax in India exemption is 
allowed only in the case of those whose incomes 
amount to less than Rs. 2,000. While all persons 
whose incomes fall below the taxable minimum, 
enjoy complete immunity from the tax, every 
person who gets an income of Rs. 2,OCX) or more 
is made liable to pay the tax, not on the surplus 
that remains to him after the minimum required for 


his subsistence is deducted, but on every rupee of his 


whole income. The result of this is that the tax falls 


most oppressively on those whose incomes exceeding 
the exemption limit, leave only small surpluses, in 
the case of larger incomes leaving larger surpluses 
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the tax acts but gently in its operation, being only 
subject to the ‘jumps ’ due to increases in the rates 
at certain points in the scale. But for the specific 
provision in Section 17 of the Income Tax 
Act, the existing rate of tax (i. e.,) 5 pies in the 
rupee, on Incomes just exceeding the exemption 
limit, will not only consume the whole surplus but 
even invade the tax-free minimum. Thus for 
example if a person’s income is Rs. 2,025, the tax 
on that amount at the rate of 5 pies in the rupee 
will come to Rs. 52/11/9. and if this sum should 
be collected from him, his income would be 
reduced to Rs. 1972/4/3 and he would find himself 

in a worse position than one who does not 
command even the taxable minimum. To cure 

4 

this defect and similar defects arising at every stage 
at which a higher rate of tax is imposed on account 
of the incomes exeeding the prescribed limits of 
Rs. 5,000, 10,000, 20,000 &c., the said section 17 

of the Act provides that in the case of assessees 
who are liable to pay income tax or income-tax 
at a higher rate owing to the fact that their total 
incomes have reached or exceeded a certain limit, 
they might either give up the whole amount of the 

income in excess of the limit or pay the tax or pay 

* 

Y 

it at the higher rate, as the case may be which¬ 
ever is the lesser of the two Thus, for instance,. 
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an assessee getting an annual income of Rs, 2,025, 
who but for the section would be liable to pay a 
tax of Rs. 52/11/9, has to pay not the full amount 
of the tax at the rate of 5 pies in the rupee, which 
will reduce his income to below the exemption 
limit, but to give up the whole of the amount in 
•excess of that limit. Similarly in the case of all 
those persons whose incomes exceeding any pres¬ 
cribed limit by a small margin, are made liable to 
contribute at a higher rate than incomes just below 
that limit, the section provides for the assessees 
giving up the excess Income rather than pay the 
higher rate. It is however clear that only when the 
margin in excess of the fixed grades of income is 
slight, that they will find it to their advantage to 
utilise the provisions of this section. When all 
this is said, it has still to be noted that the section 
is only an awkward mitigation of an inherent defect 
due to the circumstance that each rate or increased 
rate of tax instead of applying to a particular 
Increment of income as in the case of the super tax 
rates is made to apply to the whole of a person’s 
income with the result that there is a ‘jump ? at 
every point at which there is an increased rate, 
followed by a gentle regression until the next 
point is reached for a higher rate to be applied* 
and so on until the super tax rates begin to operate 
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when a regular progressive graduation commences. 
The evil resulting from the application of a single 
rate of tax to the whole of a person’s income, is 
most apparent in the case of incomes just abo\e 
the exemption limit. It may be noted that under 
the existing system, the entire surplus left by 
incomes of between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 2,052, is 
confiscated by way of tax ; there is absolutely no 
difference in position between one who gets income 
ofRs. 1,999 and is free from the income tax and 
another who gets Rs. 2,052, hut has to give up his 
surplus of Rs. 52 over the exemption limit. It will 
be noted that incomes of between Rs. 2,000 and 
Rs. 2,052, pay the whole of their surplus, that 
is 100 per cent of it as income tax. In the cast 
of incomes between Rs. 2,052 and Rs. 5,000 
the percentage ot contribution out of surplus 
gradually decreases until a higher rate of 6 pies 
in the rupee is imposed at Rs. 5,000. It is clear 
from this that the effective rate of tax (as con¬ 
trasted with the seeming rate) on small incomes 
is severely regressive. It was seen in our study of 
general principles that the minimum necessary' for 
subsistence should be exempt from the state’s 
taxation. That being so, it is but proper that this 
minimum should be deducted from total income in 
all cases,, and only surpluses made liable for taxa- 
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tion. This is what also actually obtains in the 
existing English system. We therefore come to 
the conclusion that the deduction of the minimum 
of subsistence in all cases is just and necessary, and 
that only surplus incomes should be made liable to 
the income-tax, each increased rate applying to that 
particular increment of surplus income to which it 
pertains, instead of to the whole of a person’s 
income as at present. 

$ The third aspect of the question of exemption 
is concerned with the differentiation between in¬ 
dividual incomes and family incomes. We see in 
actual life that the generality of people,—and this is 
particularly true of the people of India, do not live 
alone as individuals but live in families with wife 
and children and other dependants who are either 
unearning, or earning but little incomes themselves. 
In such cases it is but just, if at all a civilised stand¬ 
ard of life should be made possible for such fami¬ 
lies, that a fair allowance should be made out of the 
individuals’ incomes for the maintenance of their 
families and dependants, the balance alone being 
made liable for assessment to the income-tax. For 
otherwise it will be a great hardship, for family 
men with small and moderate incomes to pay 
income tax out of that part of them incomes, which 
is necessary for maintaining a civilised standard of 
life for their families. Any encroachment on 
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the minimum necessary for the subsistence of a 

person’s family will have the effect of lowering the 
standard of life of a family as compared with that 
of individuals who have no families to support. 
Further the expectation of the fact that exemption 
from taxation will be allowed only in the case of 
the minimum required for individual subsistence 
may discourage family life, create a desire for 
shunning family responsibilities and to some extent 

impair also the strength of married relationship, to 
the detriment of human virtue. So the claim for 
relief in respect of family dependants is grounded 
oh the principle of social justice and may also be 
§ supported on the basis of good government. In the 
case of one’s wife, the amount to be deducted may 
be fixed at 75 per cent of what is allowed to the 
individual himself ; and for two unearning children 
below the age of 16 (and where they are receiving 
full time instruction in any educational establish¬ 
ment, below the age of 23), it may be fixed at 40 
per cent each-, and in the case of a third or a fourth 
child and for every other necessary dependent at 25 
per cent each. Perhaps it may be said that these al¬ 
lowances are insufficient. But they are fixed at these 

particular rates for the following reasons:—In the 
first place the cost maintenance per head is general¬ 
ly lessr ffee greater the number of members to be 
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maintained jointly. This is only the result of the 
application of the principle ol production on a large 
scale to the consumption-side of domestic economy 
Secondly a person who is not quite able to support 
his wife or children has no business to marry or pro¬ 
duce children, and more especially to increase the 
number of his children; and if he does so, he does so 
at his peril. From the point of view of good govern¬ 
ment it is essential that there should be some res¬ 
traint put on indiscriminate marriages and irrespon¬ 
sible production of children. Further the placing of 
family men in a slightly less advantageous position 
than single individuals will give an incentive to 
earning on the part of other family members also. 
Thus an indirect restraint of this kind achieved bv 
means of taxation is highly recommendable on the 
principle of good government Thirdly it has to 

be remembered that we are not doling out any 
allowance but only giving certain concessions to 
family persons. In the case of any one who has 
his wife, children or other dependants making their 
own earnings, no deduction need be made on their 
behalf, from out of his income to the extent of their 
earnings. 

o 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
minimum income necessary for existence differs 
.according as the person lives individually or 
burdened with family responsibilities, and in the 
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latter case, according to the size of the family he 

has to support." It is the surplus that remains over 
and above this minimum that should be liable to 
income-tax. The best and most effective method 
of taxation in all cases is to deduct the particular in¬ 
dividual’s minimum alone from his total income and 
afterwards grant relief on behalf of his family mem¬ 
bers and dependants by way of refund of the tax col¬ 
lected on application and proof by the individuals con¬ 
cerned, of the circumstances entitling them to the re¬ 
mission claimed. The income-tax authorities should 
treat all incomes as individual incomes and tax 
them as such, after deducting the usual minimum 
of subsistence allowed to the individual, according 
as he is a resident of a city, town or village as the 
case may be. This method of assessment will 
prevent any possible fraud on the part of interested 
asscssecs. 

** Then coming to another point, a distinction 
has to be made on grounds of social justice between 
earned and unearned incomes. It is believed that 
the feeling attached to the sacrifice of earned 
incomes will be greater than that attached to 
unearned incomes ; and this is natural though the 
distinction sinks into insignificance when we come 
to higher incomes and larger surpluses. In the case 
of lower incomes the distinction may well be made. 
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In fact it is- actually made in the English Income-Tax 
which allows a deduction of one-tenth of earned 
incomes, not however exceeding in the case of 
any individual £ 200. The Indian system makes 
no such differentiation, all incomes there being 
assessed at the same rates. The distinction will not 

be felt in the case of assessees with large incomes. 
But where the incomes are small the distinction 
will be really felt and ought to be recognised. 

It may be suggested that in the case of surpluses 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000, a deduction of a tenth of 
the earned incomes of individuals may be allowed, 
and the remainder assessed to income tax. 


We may now pass on to consider the other 
+ question namely that which relates to th e determi- 
nation of a proper form of progressive taxation. 
From what has been seen in the preceding para¬ 
graphs regarding the existing rates of income tax. 
it is clear that viewed from the standpoint of the 

general principles enunciated in Chapters III. and IV. 
they are repugnant both to ‘justice’ and ‘good 
government and if the aim of the Government 
of India is the same as what in this book we 
take it to be of any state, then a reform of 
the income tax in this country in conformity 
with such aims is imperative. We have already 
seen that only surplus incomes should be made 
iable to income tax in all cases. But with regard 
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to the rates of tax two different conclusions were 
arrived at, according as. ‘justice’ or ‘'good 
government ’ was taken as the basis. On the 
former basis, it was found that taxation should not 
merely be proportional but progressive. The 
extent of progression however, was not indicated 
by it. But on the basis of good government, a 
heavy appropriation, falling short only of entire 
confiscation of incomes above a certain level, was 
found supportable. And as a compromise between 
the two bases, it was considered expedient to adopt 
a steep form of progression, as satisfying the 
requirements of both to a large extent. It might 
be suggested from the stand-point of good govern¬ 
ment that small surpluses should not be interfered 
with by taxation unless it is found that the required 
revenues of the State cannot be sufficiently met by 
a taxation however heavy, of surpluses in excess 
of any given limit, in which case, surpluses below 
that limit might be invaded. But this view does 
not satisfy the notion that all persons who are in 
command of surplus resources should contribute 
to the state in proportion to their respective 
abilities. A compromise of the two, pointing to 
the adoption of a steep form of progression in 
taxation, is therefore most expedient. 

Howto achieve this progression is the point 
next to be considered. The solution of the 
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problem is much helped by the existing English 
method of income taxation which is calculated to 
achieve a fairly steep form of progression, being at 
the same time practical and easy of application, 
and not complicated by the introduction of any 
complex mathematical formula. The same method 
may be adopted mutatis mutandis in the Indian 
Income tax in the following manner :—Exempting 
the minimum of subsistence allowed in all cases, 
and taking into consideration surplus incomes 
alone, a uniform rate of 2 annas in the rupee may 
be levied as income tax on all surplus incomes. Over 
and above this uniform rate of income tax, a 
progressive graduation may be introduced by a 
series of super taxes so arranged as to achieve on 
the whole a fairly steep form of progression. 
Thus :— 


I 


Income tax 


Rate. 

On all surplus incomes *** 2 anna in the rupee. 

Super tax 


On the first 5000 Rs. of surplus 
From Rs. 5000 to 10,000 „ ■ 

„ Rs. 10,000 to 20,000 

Rs. 20,000 to 30.000 

„ Rs. 30,000 to 50,000 

„ Rs. 50,000 to 1 lakh „ 

Rs. 1 lakh to 2 lakhs „ 

” Rs. 2 lakhs to 3 „ „ 

Rs. 3 ,, to 4 ,, „ 

Rs. 4 ,, to 5 „ » 

Rs. 5 „ to 


1 anna 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Rate 

Nil 

in the rupee. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


}} 




CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSION 


It will be seen from our discussion in the 
prece din g chapters that a good system of taxation 
should comprise the taxes indicated therein and no 
others. This logically follows from our considera¬ 
tion of ‘justice’ and ‘ good government’ as the 
two fundamental bases of all taxative policies. 
Perhaps it may be said that all this is right in 
theory, but the practical statesman has many 
things to consider besides ‘justice’ and ‘good 
government.’ For example, he will have to take 
into account those diplomacies of home and foreign 
polities- on which the stability of the state organisa¬ 
tion largely depends ; he cannot ignore the 
cies of the social and religious habits of the 
community, a consideration of which will be 
enually necessary for the tackling of any financial 
m? that he may propose, abrogate or 
xor can he afford to introduce and experi- 
drastic schemes of reform merely for the 
bringing the existing order of things in 
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conformity with the ideal conditions dictated by 
theory; the practical financier has heavy and 
many-sided responsibilities and must recognise 
that short-cuts are dangerous and reform must be 
cautious and tentative. His duty ought undoubt¬ 
edly to be for reforming towards perfection, but it 
must be done gradually and by peaceful methods, 
and not suddenly and completely by revolution. 

Now all this is good advice for the practical 
statesman. But it may be submitted that nothing 
in it is inconsistent with or vitiated by the princi¬ 
ples we have indicated here for guiding taxative 
policies. There is an erroneous impression ti»ong 
people in general that anything which is sound 
in theory is necessarily unworkable in practice, and 

that therefore whatever is stated as a theoretical 
proposition will not hold good for practical 
purposes. It is not difficult to expose the fallacy 
and baselessness of this impression. People ignore 

t 

the fact that theory is nothing but a statement of 

# * ** 

law which conforms to practical tests. It may be 

I 

that particular instances may not exactly conform 
to a stated proposition on account of certain 
important qualifications that are ignored in the 
application of the theory to the particular instances 
in question. But the theory itself is not to be 
found fault with and branded as incapable " of 
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practical application, because in some cases such 
theory has not been properly applied. When once 
a proposition is accepted as sound in theory, there 
is no meaning in saying that practice can be suffered 
to continue otherwise than in conformity with such 
theory. Now if‘justice ’ and ‘good government’ 
are admitted as sound bases for taxation, there is no 

meaning in saying that the practical application of 

the same requires important qualifications. It may 

0 

be that sudden and violent changes may bring 
about a revolution and on that ground, drastic 
reforms will have to be avoided. But this does not 
lend support to the view that even gradually tax- 
reforms ought not to be effected in conformity 
with sound principles. < Hherwise we lose the 
benefit of advancement towards perfection which 
is the real test of all progress. If, for example, an 
inheritance tax, a comprehensive taxation of all 
luxuries or a steep form of progressive income- 
taxation cannot be suddenly and drastically in¬ 
troduced in India, it may be done gradually in the 
course of a few years or a decade. It is no valid 
excuse for a financial statesman to say that, 
however sound may be the principles of justice 
and good government, he cannot avail himself 

of the same, because it will bring in innova¬ 
tions. One who does not want innovations because 
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they are innovations is, to speak plainly of him, an 
enemy of progress. True progress lies in the 
advancement of human existence (both indivi¬ 
dual and social) towards perfection; and if a 
Government should say that it wants to maintain 

the status quo at all cost, it only means, that it 
denies to its people the advantages of progress 

in knowledge, and action. 

We thus see that every attempt ought to be 
made by a state whose end and aim consist in 
justice and good government, for the achievement 
of such end and aim, though not by revolutionary 
methods, at least by gradual and peaceful methods. 
Form this it follows that taxation which as we have 
already seen has an important bearing on such end 
and aim, must also be reformed and regulated in 
conformity therewith. Of course a special difficulty 
is conceivable with regard to the case of export 
and import duties. Such taxation may result in 
serious foreign complications and possibly in war 
with those foreign countries which are affected by 
the same. This is really a serious difficulty in the way 
of a statesmen putting into practice the principles we 
have enunciated; and it importantly qualifies the 
application of the principles to the existing political 
order of the world. As there are in existence 
many States, large and small, strong and weak,. 
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independent and dependent, each caring for the 
well-being of its own people, there is every chance 
of a clashing of their interests and therefore of 
warfare among them resulting in the instability of 
progress in each. That there should exist many 
independent states each caring exclush ely for its 
own interests is a flaw in the existing political, 
organisation of the world; and so long as this state 
of things continues there must remain the possi¬ 
bility of international warfare, whenever interests 
clash. These are days of intense nationalism but not 
opposed to a comity and brotherhood among nations. 
The drift of political progress after the recent Great 
ty/hr has been towards a League of Nations, for the 
purpose of effectual prevention of destructive war¬ 
fare in the future. As the predominant powers in the 
world have interested themselves in the League, it 
may be confidently hoped that there will possibly 
be no warfare in future. But with regard to a 
^dependent country like India, the problem of the 
Ifuture is at once difficult and easy. It is difficult in 
ks much as it is dominated by a powerful foreign 
State, likely to be interested in its own welfare, 
and possibly opposed to the true progress of India 
whenever such progress will clash with that of the 
foreign power. But viewed in another aspect the 
problem may be considered completely easy of 
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solution. India has all the advantages of stability 
of peace and progress, which the strength of the 
predominant power on whom it depends, is capable 
•of securing for it. It can freely advance in all those 
directions of progress which do not clash with the 
other’s interests, and for this purpose we assume 
and unless the contrary is proved, we are bound to 
assume that the existing governance of India is 
tionct fide in the interests of the governed. In the 
zone of conflict of interests, it may be possible that 
both the dominant and dependent countries may 
join hands and bring about an amicable relationship 
by the noble policy of ‘ give and take.’ All this, 
remark applies with special force to the regulation 
of import, export and excise duties by the Indian 
Government, in so far as they can affect British 
interests. When an amicable arrangement is 
effected between them, it becomes exceedingly 
easy for India to freely and securely (on the 
strength of the British connection) regulate and 
adopt her own customs policy, to promote her own 
best interests. 

On the whole then, whatever may be the 
nature of the country we are dealing with, it is clear 
that the objections advanced against translating 
into practice the principles we have deduced 
in the foregoing pages, are not so serious and 
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insuperable as to deter the statesman from 
attempting- to mould his tax system in con¬ 
formity with such principles. On the other hand it 
would appear that it is the solemn duty of those 
who are responsible for the administration of any 
country to carry out all such reforms as are con¬ 
ducive either directly or indirectly, to the good of: 
its people. 
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